EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

NOVEMBER,  igio 


SOME  UNFORTUNATE  TENDENCIES  AMONG 
STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

That  our  state  universities  are  rapidly  developing  is  a  fact 
too  evident  to  need  elaboration.  In  a  sense,  they  are  pioneer¬ 
ing.  Nobody  knows  precisely  what  a  state  university  ought  to 
be  or  what  it  will  be.  Thus  far  they  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  follow  along  after  the  better  class  of  old,  endowed  institu¬ 
tions,  and  are  only  too  happy  when  they  can  feel  that  they  are 
on  the  way  to  successful  rivalry  with  those  institutions.  They 
are  also  prone  to  imitate  one  another.  Whether  this  general 
tendency  to  imitate  is  wise  or  necessary  may  be  gravely  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  except  incidentally. 

The  first  tendency  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  of 
unwise  expansion.  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Columbia  did  not 
call  themselves  universities  until  they  had  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  back  of  them,  and  millions  of  money  in  the  way  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  permanent  funds.  Our  state  institutions,  however, 
are  universities  from  the  moment  they  first  open  their  doors 
to  students,  and,  being  universities,  they  feel  called  upon  to 
offer  instruction  in  anything  under  the  sun  that  anybody  wants 
to  study.  They  must  offer  scores,  indeed  hundreds,  of  courses 
in  the  college  of  letters  and  science.  They  must  have  a  med¬ 
ical  school,  an  engineering  school,  an  agricultural  school,  a 
school  of  education,  a  school  of  law,  a  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list,  if  haply  there  be  an  end.  This 
expansion  is  a  sort  of  automatic  acting  arrangement,  largely 
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imitative,  as  before  stated,  of  older  and  better  developed  in¬ 
stitutions.  Whether  there  is  actual  need  for  all  these  schools 
within  the  university  is  not  the  question.  It  is  not  the  long- 
felt  want  that  is  to  be  met,  but  it  is  the  institution  over  the 
state  line,  or  the  endowed  institution,  that  is  to  be  rivaled.  A 
prominent  state  university  president,  a  decade  and  more  ago, 
said  that  the  state  universities  are  outranked  by  only  four  or 
five  old  institutions,  and  these  will  be  overtaken  in  time.  He 
was  merely  expressing  the  general  spirit  of  rivalry  and  imita¬ 
tion  that  exists,  and  which  has  since  then  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  It  would  seem  to  an  observer  that  every  state 
university  is  entering  upon  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  all 
things.  Surely  no  sensible  man  would  deny  to  a  university 
a  reasonable  ambition,  especially  if  that  ambition  bases  itself, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  desire  to  be  of  genuine  service  to  those  who 
support  it  rather  than  upon  the  desire  to  see  its  name  fre¬ 
quently  in  print  with  the  word  great  before  it.  I  shall  later 
point  out  some  of  the  evils  that  attend  unwise  expansion. 

The  tendency  to  exaggerate  graduate  and  research  work  is 
plainly  evident  in  some  of  our  state  universities,  and  doubt¬ 
less  others  are  eager  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  that  have 
reached  the  greatest  extreme.  We  hear  it  loudly  proclaimed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  teaching  in  a  college  if  there 
is  not  a  large  and  growing  amount  of  original  research  in  a 
school  above  the  college.  That  some  good  to  the  college  comes 
from  a  graduate  school,  no  reasonable  person  would  question. 
That  a  good  deal  of  evil  comes  from  such  a  relationship,  must 
be  quite  as  evident  to  a  thoughtful  observer.  The  purposes  of 
a  graduate  school  and  of  a  college  are  very  different.  The 
methods  are  different.  The  ideals  are  different.  The  spirit  is 
different.  When  an  institution  has  a  graduate  school  it  must, 
of  course,  have  students;  and,  of  course,  its  most  famous  men 
must  teach  in  the  graduate  school,  not  the  college.  But  gradu¬ 
ate  students  are  scarce.  An  examination  of  the  catalog  of  any 
state  university  will  show  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  For 
instance,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  institution  is  located  in  a 
city  of  fair  size  a  surprisingly  large  fraction  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  enrolled  give  the  seat  of  the  university  as  their  perma- 
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nent  residence.  When  this  fact  is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found 
not  that  there  is  so  much  high-grade  talent  in  that  particular 
city,  but  that  a  number  of  students  prefer  to  hang  on  at  the 
university  instead  of  taking  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  so  drift  into,  and,  perhaps,  thru,  the  graduate  school,  and 
thus  obtain  a  Ph.D.  degree.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  chanced 
to  be  thrown  in  contact  with  a  score  or  more  of  men  who  had 
just  secured  their  doctor’s  degree,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  doing 
so.  A  few  of  them  it  was  a  delight  to  know,  and  these  men 
are  now  making  their  mark  in  the  world,  but  at  least  sixteen 
out  of  the  score  I  have  never  heard  of  since.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  they  might  be  found  teaching  in  subordinate  positions 
in  small  colleges.  God  never  intended  them  for  teachers,  or 
anything  else  requiring  initiative,  originality,  or  forceful  per¬ 
sonality.  They  were  largely  men  who  had  simply  drifted  thru 
the  educational  system  until  they  had  secured  a  degree.  They 
had  grown  stale  and  discouraged. 

Further  analysis  of  the  graduate  list  would  show  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  those  giving  the  local  address 
are  giving  instruction  in  the  university  in  order  to  pay  living 
expenses.  It  is  safe  to  assume  they  are  teaching  in  the  college, 
or  washing  bottles  for  a  man  who  is  teaching  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  It  takes  but  a  little  inspection  of  the  catalog  to  reveal 
the  fact  that,  aside  from  two  or  three  flourishing  departments, 
there  are  one  or  two  students  pursuing  graduate  work  in  this, 
two  or  three  in  that,  and  possibly  four  or  five  in  yet  another 
subject  or  phase  of  a  subject.  Occasionally  these  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  may  sustain  to  the  professor  something  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  disciple  to  master,  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  general  the  student  or  students  are  thus  attached  to  men 
of  inferior  ability  who  hold  on  to  them  like  grim  death  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  that  they  have  graduate  students 
in  their  departments.  I  have  known  students  to  be  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  by  professors  who  were  trying  to  drum  up  three  or  four 
people  to  carry  on  graduate  work  with  them.  If  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  men  or  women  of  good  ability,  they  ought  to  be  sent 
promptly  to  that  institution  which  has  the  strongest  faculty  in 
the  particular  studies  they  are  pursuing.  If  they  are  not  stu- 
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dents  of  ability,  they  ought  to  be  brushed  off  and  advised  to  de¬ 
vote  their  time  to  something  that  will  be  for  them  worth  while. 
The  unfortunate  rivalry  between  institutions  has  thus  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  rivalry  between  departments  or  schools  within  the 
unixersity.  The  pride  that  is  exhibited  over  students  from 
other  states,  and  especially  from  foreign  countries,  is  some¬ 
times  laughable.  I  am  well  aware  that  everything  must  have 
its  beginnings,  and  I  can  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to,  in 
fact  I  could  find  many  arguments  for,  the  gradual  building  up 
tvithin  the  university  of  first  one  graduate  department,  then 
another,  as  funds  and  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  command 
men  of  pre-eminence  to  carry  on  the  graduate  work  develop; 
but  1  can  not  sympathize  with  the  vain  ambition  of  every  de- 
])ai  tment  within  the  university  to  build  up  a  graduate  school 
regardless  of  the  caliber  of  its  faculty,  and  regardless  of 
financial  ability,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  students  who 
are  specializing  to  get  the  best  instruction  available  in  the 
world. 

\\t  are  told  that  in  Germany  every  university  professor  is  a 
research  man  and  a  teacher.  Many  university  presidents  seem 
to  think  this  is  the  ideal,  and  that  it  is  also  feasible  in  our 
own  institutions.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  rare  man,  how¬ 
ever,  who  has  abundant  zeal  and  large  ability  as  an  original 
investigator,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  interest  and  ability 
to  instruct  students  in  a  careful,  systematic,  and  thoro  man¬ 
ner.  The  two  things  are  widely  different  in  character,  and  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  both  are  found  in  any  large  measure 
in  the  same  individual.  Germany  has  doubtless  been  peculi¬ 
arly  fortunate.  Her  universities  have  been  filled  with  men  of 
rare  ability.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  may  be  found  con¬ 
vincingly  stated  in  the  introduction  to  Paulsen’s  German  uni¬ 
versities.  The  general  situation  in  this  country,  however,  has 
beeti  vastly  different.  As  a  rule,  our  greatest  men  have  not 
sought  academic  honors  or  positions.  Whether  they  ever  will 
do  so  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  What  our  state  institutions 
need  above  all  else  is  able,  conscientious,  studious  teachers,  filled 
and  inspired  with  the  idea  of  arousing  and  guiding  the  dormant 
and  undeveloped  powers  of  the  youth  who  seek  our  universities. 
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The  real  work  of  investigation  in  the  future,  it  would  now 
seem,  is  to  be  carried  on  largely  in  institutes  of  various  sorts 
founded  by  men  of  wealth  and  devoted  to  specific  purposes. 
Every  great  manufacturing  establishment  must  also  have  its 
experts  who  are  immediately  in  contact  with  the  most  vital 
problems  demanding  immediate  solution.  I  have  no  desire  to 
rule  out  investigative  work  in  our  universities,  but,  aside  from 
the  departments  of  agriculture  and  medicine,  in  both  of  which 
the  science  is  in  a  backward  state  of  advancement,  the  work 
of  investigation  is  likely  to  be  largely  routine  and  perfunctory. 
In  short,  it  lacks  sufficient  motivation.  The  insistent  demand 
on  the  part  of  some  university  presidents  for  their  faculty 
members  to  “  produce  ”  ought  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
humane  society.  Many  a  man  who  wants  to  teach,  and  whose 
sole  function  it  is  to  teach,  is  be-deviled  by  the  demand  to 
write  articles,  monographs,  and  books  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  himself  and  the  university. 

A  third  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  state  university,  and  the 
last  I  shall  here  mention,  is  the  growing  one  of  taking  them¬ 
selves  too  seriously  as  leaders.  A  university  may  be  a  leader 
of  universities,  and  it  may  train  leaders  of  men.  The  latest 
tendency  is  in  neither  of  these  directions,  but  in  that  of  dom¬ 
ineering  under  the  name  of  leadership.  A  state  university  is  a 
splendid  servant  of  society,  but  when  it  undertakes  to  be  master 
it  is  passing  beyond  its  function,  and,  in  fact,  has  crossed  the 
danger  line.  The  function  of  the  state  university  is  to  dis¬ 
seminate  knowledge  by  all  proper  means  and  to  discover  new 
truth,  in  so  far  as  this  function  does  not  interfere  with  its 
teaching  function.  It  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  state 
whenever  its  services  are  wanted,  provided  it  is  not  thus 
diverted  from,  or  weakened  in,  its  own  peculiar  sphere.  If 
it  would  avoid  the  toboggan  slide  that  leads  to  grave  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  not  disaster,  it  should  beware  of  forcing  its  services 
and  its  teaching  upon  a  reluctant  people.  In  other  words,  it 
should  beware  of  officiousness  in  the  state  at  large. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  college  or  university  in 
the  United  States  today  that  does  not  feel  handicapped  for 
the  want  of  money.  This  want  is  felt  as  keenly  by  the  state 
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universities  of  the  Middle  West  as  by  any  other  class  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  A  university  that  hopes  to  take  rank 
with  the  best  must  spend  fabulous  sums  in  salaries,  buildings, 
and  equipment.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  subjects  taught 
in  our  higher  institutions  were  largely  taught  from  books;  and 
a  library  of  moderate  size  and  a  few  textbooks  were  about  all 
the  students  and  the  professors  required.  Today,  modern  sci¬ 
ence  calls  for  university  equipment  that  staggers  the  mind  of 
the  multi-millionaire.  The  contest  among  the  universities  to 
secure  the  service  of  the  relatively  few  able  men  available  for 
university  positions  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
The  contest  is  confined  not  alone  to  the  best  men,  but  even  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-class  men  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  uni¬ 
versities  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the  best  available.  It  is 
a  truism  to  say  that  a  really  great  university  can  not  be'built 
up  without  great  men;  that  is,  men  of  international  reputation 
as  scholars  and  investigators.  A  million  and  a  half  of  money 
a  year  has  come  to  be  a  meager  amount  for  the  running  of  our 
largest  state  universities,  including  the  agricultural  college. 
This  amount  comes  largely  from  taxation.  How  is  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  a  state  to  be  induced  to  tax  the  people  of  the  state 
to  such  an  extent  and  for  such  a  purpose  ?  This  is  becoming  a 
problem  of  serious  import  in  the  management  of  universities. 
It  would  seem  that  they  must  soon  begin  a  systematic  and  cease¬ 
less  booming  of  the  superior  qualities  and  superior  work  and 
worth  of  the  university.  That  which  would  ordinarily  pass 
as  commonplace  and  a  matter  of  course  must  be  exploited 
until  the  attention  of  the  people  is  attracted  to  it,  and  it  must 
discover  new  and  unheard  of  ways  of  being  of  “  service  ”  to  the 
state.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  even  the  beginning,  for  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  likely  to  find  that  in  most  respects  they  must  fol¬ 
low  the  lines  mapped  out  in  the  past  by  corporations  in  secur¬ 
ing  from  the  legislature  what  they  desire.  There  must  be  the 
lobby.  The  service  of  the  newspapers  must  be  enlisted.  Com¬ 
mittees  must  be  organized  with  this  end  in  view,  particularly 
the  committees  on  education  and  on  claims.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  be  selected  with 
reference  to  their  attitude  on  university  problems;  and  as  the 
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Governor  appoints  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  or  at 
least  makes  recommendations  to  the  legislature,  and  signs  or 
vetoes  bills,  and  otherwise  influences  legislation,  the  election  of 
a  Governor  is  likely  to  affect,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  money,  and  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  university.  But  one  need  not  stop  with  the  Governor; 
the  state  officers  are  all  more  or  less  influential,  particularly  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  he  may,  if  not 
sufficiently  subservient  to  the  university,  insist  that  there  are 
other  interests  to  be  cared  for.  The  road  leading  into  state 
politics  is  broad  and  open  and  sure  to  be  traveled  sooner  or 
later  by  those  whose  ambitions  exceed  their  patriotism.  While 
bribery  is  never  likely  to  enter  into  the  manipulation  of  a 
legislature,  it  nevertheless  is  true  that  threats  of  political 
ostracism  may  be  resorted  to.  The  alumni  must,  if  possible, 
be  used  in  political  ways  and  as  a  political  club,  to  cudgel  the 
board  of  regents  or  candidates  for  office.  At  the  present  time 
some  state  universities  are  urging  their  alumni  to  give  or  at 
least  secure  money  to  enable  the  institution  to  keep  the  pace 
set  by  other  universities. 

I  trust  the  dangers  to  which  I  have  just  referred  may  in 
some  way  be  averted,  but  that  they  are  real  dangers  and  that  the 
beginnings  have  already  been  made  in  all  the  directions  men¬ 
tioned,  no  one  thoroly  familiar  with  the  facts  can  question. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the  state  universities  compete 
with  one  another  and  with  the  endowed  institutions,  if  they  do 
not  secure  millions  of  money?  The  simple  reply  is,  they  can 
not.  Such  competition,  however,  is  needless  and  unfortunate, 
and  is,  I  fear,  often  based  upon  vanity  rather  than  the  desire 
for  service.  If  our  state  universities  desire  to  enter  into 
friendly  rivalry'  with  one  another,  let  them  start  in  the  race 
for  the  honor  of  having  the  best  college  of  letters  and  science 
within  the  university.  I  much  fear  this  is  precisely  what  they 
are  not  doing.  That  dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  work  of 
the  college  of  letters  and  science  within  this  group  of  uni¬ 
versities  more  or  less  generally,  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  could 
be  easily  proved.  The  college  of  letters  and  science,  the  very 
heart  of  every  state  university,  is  coming  to  be  overshadowed 
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by  professional  schools  and  the  non-professional  graduate 
school.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  at  present  almost  wholly  a 
professional  school  for  the  training  of  college  teachers.  A 
large  but  variable  fraction  of  the  instruction  in  the  college  of 
letters  and  science  is  now  given  by  men  who  are  pursuing 
graduate  work,  and  whose  teaching  is  incidental  and  largely 
perfunctory.  That  much  of  it  is  extremely  inefficient,  goes 
without  saying.  If  a  student  gets  his  bachelor’s  degree  from 
a  state  university  without  losing  a  full  quarter  of  his  time  thru 
worthless  instruction,  he  is,  indeed,  fortunate.  That  the  uni¬ 
versities  differ  to  some  extent  m  this  particular  is,  of  course, 
taken  for  granted.  In  many  subjects  the  teaching  that  is 
done  in  the  college  by  the  more  competent  professors  is  in  the 
nature  of  lectures  to  a  large  body  of  students,  followed  one 
day  in  the  week  by  a  quiz,  usually  given  by  an  inferior  man, 
who  is  in  possession  of  a  fellowship  or  scholarship.  No  one 
who  knows  the  rudiments  of  the  teaching  art  need  be  told  that 
this  method  of  procedure,  this  pouring-in  process,  followed 
by  a  quiz  that  fails  to  stimulate  thought,  and  generally  fails 
even  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  class,  is  all  but  useless.  At 
only  a  few  of  our  universities  is  there  any  attempt  at  super¬ 
vision  of  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  teach,  and  who  have 
little  interest  in  teaching.  The  college  of  letters  and  science 
in  some  of  our  best  state  universities  is  deplorably  in  need 
of  an  overhauling,  of  reorganizing  and  strengthening.  More 
money  and  brain  should  go  into  it.  It  should  be  emphasized 
and  magnified,  and  a  distinct  effort  should  be  made  to  build 
up  morally,  spiritually,  and  intellectually  the  students  in  the 
college,  for  this  is  their  due,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  to  the 
graduates  of  the  college  rather  than  to  the  highly  specialized 
men  or  women  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  leaders  of  the 
society  of  tomorrow.  When  our  universities  all  take  seriously 
in  hand  the  problem  of  developing  sterling  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  their  students  as  a  matter  of  prime  consid¬ 
eration,  we  shall  have  a  new  era  in  higher  education.  Ex¬ 
perts  can  render  expert  service,  but  it  is  the  all-round,  well- 
educated,  but  not  highly  specialized  man,  that  will  lead  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  politics,  and  in  enterprise. 
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A  great  weakness  of  the  university  is  its  desire  to  be  taboo 
so  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned.  Its  desire  to  appear 
above  criticism  results  in  resentment  toward  any  investigation 
of  its  work  or  any  criticism  of  what  it  does  or  fails  to  do.  An 
enemy  of  the  university  is  the  label  it  promptly  attempts  to 
put  on  any  man  who  approaches  it  in  any  other  than  a  humble 
and  appreciative  attitude.  As  it  is  with  an  individual  so  it  is 
with  a  university, — until  sincere  criticism  is  welcomed  and 
utilized  it  does  not  possess  a  growing,  developing  spirit. 

I  trust  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  I  believe 
the  universities  can  readily  enough  at  this  time  curb  these  un¬ 
fortunate  tendencies,  which,  I  think,  are  largely  born  of  a  vain 
desire  to  be  the  biggest  thing  of  their  kind,  instead  of  striving 
to  render  the  highest  conceivable  service  to  the  students  who 
are  gathered  within  their  walls. 

C.  P.  Cary 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Madison,  Wis. 
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NATURALIZING  THE  EDUCATIVE  PROCESS 

Professor  Beaiinis  suggests  for  psychology  a  new  de¬ 
parture,  or,  rather,  a  supplementation  of  its  present  activities 
in  the  direction  of  both  method  and  material.  One  may  call 
his  brief  paper  ^  an  impersonal  psychological  record  of  personal 
phenomenons.  His  exposition  may  be  summarized  somewhat 
as  follows: 

Muscular,  secretory,  or  circulatory  organs  of  different  in¬ 
dividuals  vary  in  function  only  in  degree.  Likewise,  motor 
and  sensory  nerves,  as  well  as  reflex,  instinctive,  and  auto¬ 
matic  reactions  show  no  individual  differences  of  kind.  The 
actions  of  the  higher  centers  and  psychic  operations,  however, 
present  a  more  disconcerting  problem.  Aside  from  the  great 
work  of  Binet  on  calculating  prodigies  and  chessplayers,  ex¬ 
ceptional  categories,  no  systematic  works  exist  on  this  general 
subject  of  differences  among  normal  individuals.  Such  a  study 
is  hence  a  desideratum  for  the  science.  As  yet  the  material 
even  is  not  in  existence.  From  Aristotle  to  Spencer  we  have 
great  works  on  the  mechanism  of  thought,  and  such  studies 
are  sffll  welcomed.  All  of  these  students  of  mind,  however 
(and  he  need  not  have  stopt  with  Spencer),  infer  on  a  priori 
grounds  the  existence  of  what  they  discuss.  Their  intro¬ 
spective  accounts  are  scanty  and  by  the  way,  if  one  is  able 
to  discover  them  at  all.  Observation  pure  is  lacking.  For  this 
reason  material  amassed  in  a  series  of  individual  monographs 
would  make  common  ground  for  a  more  rational  discussion 
of  thought  itself. 

Beaunis  accordingly  outlines  an  interesting  program  for 
psychological  autobiographies,  elaborating  and  illustrating  a 

'  Comment  fonctionne  mon  cervcaii.  Essai  de  psychologic  introspec¬ 
tive — H.  Beaunis,  Revue  philosophiqiie,  January,  1909,  pp.  29-40. 
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suggestion  he  has  already  urged  upon  the  psychological  con¬ 
gresses  at  London  and  at  Rome.  Psychological  confession  in 
psychological  terminology  is  the  aim. 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Rousseau,  and 
other  individual  memoirs,  as  those  of  Berlioz,  for  example, 
contain  in  germ  the  sort  of  data  Beaunis  would  have  more  sys¬ 
tematically  and  reliably  placed  on  record.  This  plan,  if  car¬ 
ried  out,  would  supplement  the  valuable  results  now  coming  in 
from  psychophysics,  psychometry,  and  from  hypnotism  and 
studies  of  the  subconscious.  These  data,  accessible  only  to  in¬ 
trospection  and  necessarily  personal,  will,  however,  be  valuable 
only  if  secured  from  those  with  a  knowledge  of  physiological 
psychology,  who  shall  be  at  the  same  time  trained  in  observa¬ 
tion.  Such  recorders  must  also  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  hypnotism  to  avoid  autosuggestion,  and  they 
must  absolutely  divorce  observation  from  the  penchant  for  in¬ 
terpretation  or  metaphysical  theorizing.  Pure  observation  and 
record  are  rare.  Not  only  the  uneducated,  but  most  of  the 
highly  educated  class  are  entirely  unable  to  report  introspec¬ 
tion  accurately.  Even  novelists,  dramatists,  or  literary  critics 
can  seldom  look  objectively  at  their  own  psychic  phenomena, 
or  report  it  reliably.  The  simplest  requests  for  such  intro¬ 
spective  data  merely  astonish  or  amuse  them.  Binet,  indeed, 
thinks  the  majority  to  be  without  the  “  psychologic  sense.” 

Consistently  with  his  suggestion  Beaunis  places  on  record 
briefly  such  a  psychological  biography,  a  candid  description  of 
the  conditions,  types,  and  chief  features  of  his  own  habitual 
thought  life.  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  he  finds  frequently, 
reproducible  almost  at  will,  a  phenomenon,  la  nuit  psychique, 
the  most  rudimentary  form  of  thought  with  minimal  observable 
psychic  activity.  When  attention  is  so  equally  distributed  out¬ 
wardly  as  to  exhibit  no  discernible  focus,  as  when  dressing, 
bathing,  looking  out  one’s  window  in  restful  revery,  etc.,  je 
ne  pense  a  ricny  Impressions  at  such  times  do  not  excite 
further  psychic  operations.  Such  a  state  is  merely  superficial 
psychic  automatism,  nothing  actually  perceived,  with  not  even 
a  namable  preoccupation  discoverable. 

At  such  times  often  reflection  may  enter  in  gratis.  One 
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may,  however,  literally  be  thinking  of  nothing.  When,  for 
example,  these  tactile,  auditory,  or  visual  impressions  may 
still  not  be  reducible  to  imagery,  they  may  yet  later  be  utilized 
in  some  fashion.  This  latter  phenomenon,  calling  out  at  the 
time  no  particular  psychic  activity  for  the  impressions  present, 
may  be  called  Crcpiiscitle  psycJiiquc.  This  elementary  thought 
state  is  to  brute  sensation  or  perception  as  habitual  action  is 
to  reflex  action.  This  thought  state,  or  state  of  conscious  not- 
thinking,  occupies  in  time  relatively  most  of  Beaunis’s  life. 
Not  only  mechanical  acts,  but  also  most  so-called  intellectual 
acts,  social  intercourse  for  example,  correspond  to  this  twi¬ 
light  psychic  existence.  We  usually,  so  far  as  thought  is  con¬ 
cerned,  respond  or  recite  as  mechanically  as  we  walk  or  dress. 
This  at  least  is  the  case  with  ]\I.  Beaunis.  There  is  a  more  del¬ 
icate  question  as  to  the  concomitant  feeling,  or  affection.  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  this  author  indifference  never  characterizes  the  state 
in  question.  The  affective  tinge  is  real  and  observable.  In 
every  degree  of  attention  Beaunis  finds  by  introspection,  versus 
Titchener,  for  example,  an  emotive  counterpart. 

Continuing  this  personal  record,  the  author  finds  that  his 
myopia  plays  with  him  a  significant  role  in  the  thinking  process. 
So  also  his  constitutional  physical  parcsse  has  a  counterpart  in 
his  intellectual  lethargy.  No  amount  of  effort  has  enabled  him 
to  overcome  this  disposition.  Tho,  however,  dreading  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  arousal  of  intellectual  activity,  he  finds  that,  when 
his  intellectual  machinery  is  set  going,  it  goes  on  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  easily  and  without  effort  or  resultant  fatigue.  Thoughts 
may  run  on  in  the  mind  for  years  before  the  time  is  ripe  for 
their  articulation;  “then  I  write  as  if  from  dictation.”  He 
awaits  this  impulsion,  which  comes  of  its  own  bidding. 

Instability,  or  fluttering  from  subject  to  subject,  he  finds  to 
be  a  further  and  accurate  characterization. 

As  to  memory,  it  is  good  for  names,  places,  scientific  terms, 
and  technical  words,  but  hopeless  for  dates.  He  has  been  an 
omnivorous  reader  from  childhood,  reading  from  pure  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  activity  even  when  understanding  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  great  mass  of  physiological  documents  which  he  reads 
from  protest,  he  forgets  almost  as  rapidly.  He  can  remember 
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nothing  for  his  lectures  unless  he  reads  with  pen  in  hand  and 
takes  notes.  Unless  he  fixes  in  memory  by  writing  it  down,  he 
can  remember  nothing  that  is  read  to  him. 

He  is  not  a  motor izer,  having  no  images  of  movement  in 
thinking  of  himself  in  any  action  or  posture.  In  mental  read¬ 
ing  or  reciting,  however,  articulatory  images  of  words  are 
present,  words  seeming  to  rest  lightly  on  tip  of  tongue.  He 
is  a  poor  visualizer  as  to  form,  size,  or  color  of  objects,  altho 
he  can  easily  localize  words  on  a  page.  He  can  have  accurate 
mental  images  of  the  green  of  trees,  blue  of  sky,  or  contour  of 
mountains,  tho  such  an  experience  for  him  is  not  at  all  a 
weak  color  or  form  reproduction  of  a  former  perception. 
Vivid  images  of  objects  may  come  to  him,  tho  he  can  not  force 
them.  So,  with  mental  sounds,  they  are  in  no  sense  feeble  re¬ 
productions  of  former  actual  sounds.  He  dreams  habitually 
and  has  reason  to  think  that  dreams  occupy  most  of  his 
nights. 

The  conditions  most  conducive  for  easy  cerebral  activity 
and  for  the  hatching  of  incubating  ideas  are  the  following: 
nights  when,  tho  not  ill  nor  morbid,  he  does  not  sleep,  at  his 
toilet,  walking  without  diversion  or  disturbance  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  operation,  listening  to  certain  bits  of  music,  and  at  the 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  and  ready  to  record.  Such  are  the  states,  for 
the  author,  of  mental  accommodation  in  which  ideas  follow 
and  reinforce  each  other  with  great  facility. 

The  author  introduces  here  his  third  category.  Out  of  this 
psychic  night  or  twilight  at  such  times  les  idees-tnercs  come 
forth.  Then  the  progeny,  critical  or  qualifying  ideas,  is  born. 
This  progeny  can  be  directed  or  manipulated  at  will,  but  the 
mother-idea  always  surges  in  as  an  apparition.  It  is  spon¬ 
taneous,  comes  from  the  depths  of  unconsciousness,  and  always 
constitutes  the  core  upon  which  conscious  volitional  activity 
must  work.  This  is  common  in  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic 
work.  Now  Beaunis  can  not  by  any  diligence  search  success¬ 
fully  for  these  mother-ideas.  As  in  trying  to  hit  upon  a  name 
forgotten,  they  also  come  when  we  cease  trying  to  force 
them. 

This  concludes  the  author’s  introspective  record.  One  word 
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of  application  is  vouchsafed.  Fatigue  never  accompanies  such 
thinking  activity.  Hence,  when  the  machinery  will  not  work 
longer,  when  the  mother-idea  departs,  do  not  worry  on  with 
this  particular  constructive  task.  Start  something  else.  It 
will  recur  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Any  other  plan  results  in 
cerebral  fatigue,  and  surfeited  and  ill-toned  intellect.  To 
those  who  live  by  brain  work,  “  let  the  unconscious  work.” 
“  It  will  never  fatigue  itself.” 

This  somewhat  extensive  review  of  a  brief  paper  from  the 
distinguished  scientist  is  given  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
leading  American  psychologists  give  us  some  more  of  this 
invaluable  data.  They  do  not  in  their  psychologies.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  Poincare's  personal  record  of  something 
like  this  in  the  mathematical  consciousness  was  deemed  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  appear  simultaneously  in  three  scientific 
journals.  We  find  Tolstoi  recording  loosely  something  to  the 
same  efYect.  I  have  recently  heard  a  professor  of  mathematics 
say  that  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  came  in  exactly  this  way,  and 
that  he  could  name  a  dozen  similar  cases.  Unfinished  master¬ 
pieces  are  monuments  to  the  same  general  truth.  Some  such 
idea  seems  to  me  to  underlie  the  teachings  one  may  infer  from 
James’s  Varieties  of  religious  experience.  But  until  such  data 
from  constructive  intellects,  self-recorded  and  systematic,  are 
available  in  plenty,  the  much-desired  science  of  individual  psy¬ 
chology,  from  which  Hofifding,  for  example,  hopes  for  so 
much,  must  be  seriously  handicapped. 

Psychic  night,  psychic  twilight,  and  les  idees-meres,  as 
Beaunis  conceives  them,  are  stimulating  and  vital  categories. 
I  have  found  in  psychological  laboratories  with  immature  sub¬ 
jects,  narrowly  or  scantily  trained  in  introspective  work,  strik¬ 
ing  inadequacy  when  such  problems  as  these  are  broached.  It 
is  probably  a  work  for  the  masters,  but  a  worthy  one. 

There  are,  again,  in  recent  years,  many  studies  instituted 
of  the  so-called  learning  process.  These  are,  perhaps,  all  good 
enough  in  their  way,  and  offer  some  pedagogic  advice,  good 
or  bad.  Here,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  stress  the  super¬ 
ficial  or  mechanical  taking-in  process,  automatization.  Data 
of  the  sort  above  suggested  would  seem  more  likely  to  throw 
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greater  light  upon  the  normal  life  of  thought,  the  genuine  edu¬ 
cative  process,  the  real  ps}xhology  of  thinking.  It  might — 
would  surely — help  in  the  great  movement,  inaugurated  by 
Rousseau,  to  naturalize  experience;  and  more  than  this,  even, 
we  might  in  the  end  hope  for,  namely,  the  setting  free  of  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  from  set  molds.  Great  ideas  brew  in  this  psychic 
twilight.  In  all  developing  minds  in  some  measure  many  such 
nuclei  should  likely  be  kept  brewing  simultaneously,  as  resting 
points  and  refuges  when  one  type  of  concentration  is  spent. 
When  the  school  or  the  college  is  able  to  create  such  conditions 
for  normal  mentality,  when  learners  may  live  in  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  then,  perhaps,  the  truth,  as  old  as  Aristotle,  the 
naturalness  of  thoughts  brewing  in  divine  contemplation,  may 
come  into  its  own. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  however,  is  to  establish  the  facts.  Be¬ 
yond  these  we  do  not  at  present  dare  to  go.  Beaunis  has  set 
the  pace. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 

Unr-ersity  of  Kansas 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE^ 

In  the  typical  college  announcement  today  the  English 
courses  fall  into  four  groups.  There  are  a  series  of  courses  in 
composition,  another  series  in  language  study,  one  course  in 
American  literature,  and  a  group  rather  than  a  series  of 
courses  in  English  literature.  The  implied  separation  of 
American  from  other  literature  in  the  same  tongue  might  be 
criticized,  but  it  is  customary  in  our  colleges  for  defensible 
reasons.  In  this  typical  catalog  the  work  in  composition 
extends  thru  a  recjuired  freshman  course  into  an  elective 
sophomore  course,  a  junior  daily-theme  course,  and  a  so-called 
advanced  course,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  The  language 
study  is  provided  for  by  two  courses  respectively  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Middle  English — this  second  course  being  devoted 
especially  to  Chaucer.  In  the  remaining  group,  one  or  two 
years  are  given  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  to  the  Elizabethan  period.  In 
addition,  one  special  course  is  usually  offered  in  Shakspere,  and 
others  in  the  drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  or  the  lyric. 

When  we  consider  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  for  the  last 
two  decades  has  presided  over  the  teaching  of  English,  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  a  number  of  college  announcements  we  can 
find,  on  this  subject,  any  uniformity  at  all.  For  so  much,  at 
least,  we  may  be  grateful.  But  surely  there  is  humiliation  in 
the  thought  that  the  typical  curriculum  in  English  today  is  the 
product,  not  of  sound  theory  or  foresight,  nor  of  any  theory 
at  all,  but  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  as  developed  by 
the  elective  system.  Why  all  these  courses  in  composition? 
A  student  must  have  spent  at  least  three  years  learning  to  write 
before  he  enters  college;  shall  he  spend  four  more?  What 

'  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the 
Educ.mional  Review  for  April,  May,  and  September,  1910. 
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skilful  writers  our  graduates  must  be!  or,  if  they  are  not  so, 
what  an  ugly  waste  of  time  somewhere  in  the  seven  years! 
The  fact  is  that  composition  courses  have  recently  been  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  the  colleges  have  emulated  each  other  in  supplying 
the  demand  at  the  elective  bargain  counter,  without  consider¬ 
ing  whether  there  were  enough  intrinsic  material  in  this  subject 
to  justify  its  study  for  seven  years.  A  similar  demand  of 
fashion  has  increased  the  number  of  elective  courses  in  litera¬ 
ture,  but  here  the  student’s  choice  has  been  reinforced  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  teacher’s  desire  to  lecture  on  his  hobby.  If  I 
have  written  a  dissertation  on  some  special  period,  I  give  a 
course  in  it  as  soon  as  possible;  or  if  I  manage  to  escape  the 
dissertation  influence,  I  lecture  most  on  the  period  I  know 
best.  We  teachers  are  dissatisfied  because  the  boys  study, 
courses  rather  than  the  subject;  but  in  English,  at  least,  very 
few  teachers  know  their  subject  entirely;  very  few  know  more 
than  a  little  corner  of  it,  and  their  influence  will  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  that  corner  in  the  curriculum. 

Surely  it  is  seasonable  for  us  to  attempt  some  ordering  of 
our  courses,  without  regard  to  the  whims  of  students  or  the 
frailty  of  teachers — some  standard  in  outline  of  what  the  ideal 
English  department  in  college  should  accomplish. 

By  common  consent  the  one  indispensable  course  is  the  fresh¬ 
man  work  in  composition.  Whatever  it  is  in  theory,  in  prac¬ 
tise  it  serves  to  complete  the  preparation  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  school ;  it  serv^es  also,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  to  furnish  the  boy  with  an  outlook  into  further 
English  study.  Upon  completing  this  course,  any  boy  ought 
to  write  correctly,  with  skill  enough  for  the  average  purposes 
of  life.  There  is  a  prevailing  superstition,  however,  that  a 
student  gains  something  from  further  composition  work. 
Therefore  we  teach  in  sophomore  year  what  the  student  is 
supposed  to  have  learned  in  freshman  year, — as  we  teach  in 
freshman  year  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned  in  school ; 
and  this  prolix  method  is  limited  only  by  the  graduation  of 
the  student,  who  at  that  time  does  not  usually  write  well. 
The  inflated  composition  course  has  not  justified  itself.  Mere 
correctness  can  be  mastered  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year; 
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beyond  that,  all  that  will  come  from  constant  writing  is  a 
certain  rapidity  and  ease,  which  ought  to  come  from  incidental 
writing  in  other  courses,  and  which  hardly  amounts  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  one  should  require  from  four  years  of  special 
study. 

The  student  who  has  no  special  aptitude  for  writing  should 
learn  all  that  he  will  need  to  know  by  the  end  of  freshman 
year.  If  at  that  time  he  can  not  write  like  a  fairly  average 
gentleman,  or  conduct  his  business  correspondence  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  the  fault  is  either  in  the  courses  he  has 
taken,  or  in  himself.  Certainly  the  remedy  is  not  in  taking 
more  advanced  courses.  If  he  has  neglected  his  studies,  or  if 
he  is  stupid,  he  should  repeat  the  course.  And  if  we  must 
reckon  further  with  that  ambition  for  literary  expression 
which  is  latent  in  many  an  unliterary  person,  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  as  much  a  kindness  to  discourage  so  futile  a  dream 
as  it  is  to  discourage  impossible  musicians  from  practising  five 
hours  a  day. 

Of  course,  for  those  students  who  have  some  literary  ability, 
writing  in  all  kinds  is  most  desirable ;  a  teacher  who  failed 
to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  their  gift  would  be  neglecting 
his  obvious  duty.  But  should  he  encourage  them  to  take  more 
courses  in  composition?  For  such  students  the  natural  effect 
of  contact  with  literature  is  the  impulse  to  express  their  own 
individuality.  Perhaps  all  that  a  judicious  teacher  can  do  is 
to  effect  that  contact  with  great  literature,  and  then,  by  per¬ 
sonal  conference,  aid  the  boy  to  find  that  individual  ex¬ 
pression.  If  a  dozen  such  promising  students  are  grouped  in 
a  course,  the  teacher  may  feel  proud  of  the  themes  they  turn 
in  to  him,  and  he  may  persuade  himself  and  them  that  they  are 
mastering  the  secrets  of  style  or  the  problems  of  structure; 
but  a  skeptic  may  well  ask  if  he  is  not  rather  imposing  on  the 
boys  his  ideas  of  style  and  structure;  whether  he  is  not  de¬ 
stroying  their  craving  for  individual  expression;  whether  he  is 
not  draining  off  the  young  stream  of  their  inspiration  in  small, 
ineffectual  quantities,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  gather  its 
natural  volume  and  impetuosity  and  force.  The  more  docile 
a  boy  is  under  such  a  system,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  prove  a 
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writer;  and  those  younger  writers  today  who  have  had  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  almost  invariably  were  undistinguished  in  their 
composition  courses.  The  astounding  phenomenon  is  the  small 
amount  of  useful  or  otherwise  interesting  writing  that  results 
from  the  myriads  of  daily  themes  and  advanced  compositions 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  putting  pen  to  paper,  even  for  the  man  of  culture,  unless  he 
says  something;  nor  can  he  be  taught  expression  in  a  vacuum,' — 
he  must  have  something  to  say.  Those  boys  who  have  the  gift, 
let  us  allow  to  fill  their  minds  naturally  with  ideas;  and  when 
they  are  moved  to  write,  let  us  encourage  and  guide  them. 
But  if  Heaven  intended  them  to  be  silent  in  this  much  exprest 
world,  let  us  not  rashly  interfere  with  the  will  of  God. 

For  the  boy  who  wishes  to  write,  the  most  profitable -oc¬ 
cupation,  after  the  reading  of  great  books,  is  the  study  of 
language;  and  instead  of  pursuing  the  daily  theme  thru  its 
deadening  variations,  we  should  advise  him  to  learn  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Middle  English.  It  is  usual  to  plead  for  the  lin¬ 
guistic  courses  on  the  ground  that  they  aid  in  the  appreciation 
of  books,  as  they  certainly  do  ;  but  the  study  of  words  and  con¬ 
structions  can  hardly  be  as  useful  for  the  reader  as  for  the 
writer.  The  sense  of  language  as  a  scientific  instrument  was 
once  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  with  the  passing 
of  Greek  and  the  neglect  of  Latin,  the  American  college  boy 
has  become  word-blind  and  word-deaf ;  he  fails  to  notice  how 
a  word  looks,  and  therefore  can  not  spell  it,  nor  detect  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  other  words  of  the  same  root ;  and  he  is  deaf  to 
word-music  and  sentence-cadence.  If  any  courses  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  curriculum  can  help  him,  perhaps  they  are  the  courses  in 
Old  and  ]\Iiddle  English,  where  the  ancient  forms  may  arouse 
his  curiosity  and  startle  him  into  observing,  and  the  original 
meanings  of  familiar  words  may  vitalize  for  him  their  mod¬ 
ern  use.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  literature  before  the  Eliz¬ 
abethan  age  should  be  taught  simply  for  linguistic  purposes; 
but  at  least  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  old  writers,  even 
Chaucer,  make  their  first  impression  upon  young  students  thru 
the  peculiarity  of  their  language,  and  it  is  economy  to  develop 
this  interest,  rather  than  to  try — what  seems  to  many  of  us 
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pretty  futile — to  persuade  the  boys  that  these  bygone  writers 
have  for  them  as  vital  a  message  as  the  modern  poets  and  nov¬ 
elists. 

The  single  course  in  American  literature  which  practically 
all  English  departments  feel  bound  to  offer,  is  too  frequently  a 
lost  opportunity.  It  is  often  taught  by  a  junior  instructor — 
some  worn  theme-reader  for  whom  the  course  is  a  sort  of 
sop,  an  encouragement  to  hope  that  some  day  he  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  teach  real  literature.  The  senior  instructors  are  prone 
to  rate  the  teaching  of  American  literature  as  only  a  degree 
less  fatal  to  the  brain  than  reading  themes.  And  as  this  course 
is,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  inexperienced, 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that  the  student  is  often  kept  for 
days  listening  to  conscientious  disquisitions  upon  Anne  Brad- 
street  and  Michael  Wiggles  worth,  and  others  whom  the  world 
not  only  was  willing  to  let  die,  but  is  stubbornly  unwilling  to 
have  disinterred.  To  be  sure,  a  graduate  student  in  certain 
frames  of  mind  may  please  himself  over  that  stretch  of  two 
stanzas  or  more  in  which  Mrs.  Bradstreet  suggests  Spenser, 
or  he  may  laugh  at  Wigglesworth,  and  at  the  whole  body  of 
Colonial  writing;  but  this  is  no  proper  introduction  to  literature 
for  a  boy  whose  taste  is  yet  to  form,  and  who  should  be  cul¬ 
tivating  in  his  reading,  not  a  sense  of  the  foolishness  of  his 
ancestors,  but  reverence  and  love  of  what  is  noble  and  wise. 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  the  Transcendentalists,  when  they 
are  presented  with  sympathy,  appeal  to  a  boy’s  idealism ;  and 
Cooi>er  and  Poe  appeal  to  his  love  of  a  good  story.  Cd'Oper 
and  Lowell  also  appeal  to  his  love  of  patriotic  character, — and 
herein  the  separation  of  American  from  other  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  justified,  that  it  makes  an  immense  national,  even  local, 
appeal.  If  this  course  were  taught  seriously  and  competently, 
with  emphasis  upon  those  vital  phases  and  personalities  here 
mentioned,  and  with  the  maximum  appeal  to  the  Americanism 
of  the  class,  it  might  prove  quite  as  ennobling  as  a  course  in 
more  distinguished  foreign  writers;  and  it  would  be  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  an  introduction  to  general  literature;  for  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  California 
boy  is  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  some  American  writers,  and 
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with  the  scenes  described  by  others,  helps  to  make  all  literature 
for  him  a  living  thing. 

In  the  remaining  courses  in  English  literature,  there  is,  at 
first  sight,  little  to  be  questioned.  It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  every  college  graduate  who  pretends  to  culture  should  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  great  English  writers  from  1558  till 
the  present  day.  Three  one-year  courses  ought  to  suffice  to  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  this  field;  and  since  he  can  best  appreciate  the 
writers  nearest  his  own  time,  the  order  frequently  followed  is 
perhaps  the  wisest, — a  sophomore  course  in  nineteenth  century 
literature,  a  junior  course  in  Elizabethan  literature  (because 
Elizabeth’s  reign  is  nearer  to  the  undergraduate  mind  than 
Queen  Anne’s),  and  a  senior  course  in  eighteenth  century  lit¬ 
erature.  These  courses  should  form  the  backbone  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  they  should  be  consecutive,  and  they  should  each  ex¬ 
tend  over  not  more  than  a  year.  The  first  of  these  require¬ 
ments  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher;  the  second  is  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  class.  If  the  courses  are  consecutive,  the  teacher 
will  know  what  previous  training  the  class  may  be  expected  to 
have.  At  present,  when  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  may 
elect  the  same  course,  the  work  for  all  practical  purposes  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  courses  should  each 
extend  over  no  more  than  one  year,  because  the  tendency  of  the 
average  teacher  who  repeats  a  course  is  to  go  into  detail  which 
has  come  to  interest  him,  but  which  is  not  necessary  for  a  first 
acquaintance  with  literature. 

Besides  these  general  courses,  and  the  annual  Shakspere 
course,  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  course  which 
takes  up  the  study  of  a  type — the  novel  or  the  drama.  If  the 
teacher  is  at  heart  a  scholar,  such  a  course,  especially  in  the 
smaller  colleges,  may  give  him  his  one  opportunity  to  do  a 
little  research  work  with  his  advanced  students,  and  so  keep 
himself  fresh  for  the  round  of  his  other  duties.  Given  such  a 
temperament  in  the  teacher,  and  a  broad  previous  acquaintance 
with  literature  in  the  students,  no  objection  could  be  made 
to  such  a  course.  But  in  most  cases  the  course  in  the  novel 
or  drama  is  thrown  open  to  all  students,  without  much  quali¬ 
fication,  and  the  teacher  dogmatizes  from  the  same  notes,  year 
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after  year.  For  myself,  I  am  frankly  skeptical  about  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  a  course  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  It 
bclong^s  more  properly  to  the  first  year  of  graduate  work,  where 
the  students  are  presumably  familiar  with  great  books,  and  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  comparison  of  them.  But  as  an  approach 
to  literature,  the  study  of  a  type  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  It  is 
intellectual  in  spirit,  and  it  almost  always  tends  to  some  dog¬ 
matism  on  the  part  of  the  instructor;  whereas  the  approach 
tc>  any  art  should  be  emotional,  and  as  untrammeled  by  rule  as 
I)Ossible.  The  specially  equipped  undergraduate  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  his  own  comparisons,  and  study  for  himself 
the  relations  of  types;  if  he  reads  Brunetiere  and  one  g-ood 
b'.>ok  on  the  novel  or  the  drama  or  the  short  story,  or  whatever 
he  is  interested  in,  he  will  have  as  serviceable  an  equipment  for 
his  study  of  type  as  the  average  teacher  can  give  him. 

But  the  gravest  danger  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum — a 
danger  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  elective  system — is  the 
lack  of  standards  in  the  general  courses.  The  catalog  an¬ 
nouncements  contain  many  items  that  express  simply  the  trend 
of  the  teacher’s  Ph.D.  subject.  If  your  subject  was  satire,  you 
will  give  a  course  in  satire, — if  the  college  lets  you.  And  yet, 
what  sound  reason  can  you  give  for  teaching  the  history  of 
satire  to  boys  who  have  not  read  Milton  or  Spenser  or  Scott  or 
Thackeray?  i\nd  even  when  the  catalog  announces  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  or  the  eighteenth,  what  information  have  we 
as  to  what  is  taught  ?  A  well-known  professor  in  an  Eastern 
university  uses  Tennyson  as  a  foil  to  show  how  admirable 
Browning  is.  In  a  Western  university,  I  am  told,  Dryden  is 
not  taught  at  all  to  the  undergraduate,  because  the  head  of  the 
Department  is  interested  solely  in  the  Romantic  movement. 
And  very  few  lovers  of  Wordsworth  have  sufficient  strength  of 
cliaracter  to  refrain  from  using  Pope  by  contrast,  as  a  hor¬ 
rible  example.  In  such  cases  the  department  catalog  is  not  an 
announcement  of  tlie  subject,  but  a  lyrical  register  of  im¬ 
passioned  prejudice.  We  need  a  fairer  standard  of  teaching 
than  that;  and  we  need  a  spirit  of  sacrificing  sincerity,  wherein 
our  teachers  will  forget  their  personal  choice,  and  present  to 
their  students  the  great  figures  of  literature  in  the  light  in  which 
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common  scholarly  opinion  and  the  verdicts  of  history  have 
placed  them.  W'e  may  not  care  for  Dryden  or  Pope,  but  some 
of  our  students  will. 

In  this  spirit  of  sacrificing  sincerity  some  of  us  might  give 
up  the  notion  that  our  lectures  are  works  of  art.  A  lecture  may 
be  so  fine  that  it  obscures  for  the  student  the  author  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  And  we  may  by  accident  give  the  boys  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  when  we  finish  the  hour,  the  final  word  has  been 
said.  As  I  understand  the  problem,  the  lecture  to  undergradu¬ 
ates  should  never  take  the  form  of  the  oral  essay;  it  should  be 
a  true  introduction,  an  intimate  commentary,  a  pointing  out  of 
the  beautiful  and  lovable  things  in  literature,  in  order  that  the 
student  may  begin  his  reading  from  a  sympathetic  angle.  It 
would  be  well  if  we  examined  our  boys  on  more  books  than  we 
lecture  on;  so  that  they  will  see  the  unimportance  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  in  comparison  with  the  reading.  It  would  be  better  still 
if  all  the  examinations  were  on  the  reading;  for  anything 
worth  while  in  the  lectures  must  have  entered  the  boy’s  point 
of  view  toward  what  he  has  read,  and  should  not  be  considered 
of  consequence  as  a  thing  apart  from  the  books. 

One  required  course  in  composition;  three  consecutive 
courses  in  modern  literature;  one  course  in  Shakspere;  and 
language  courses  for  those  who  have  linguistic  interests,  or 
who  are  to  write, — this  is  the  curriculum  I  should  advocate  as 
our  standard.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  offering  is  too  slight, 
I  answer  that  the  field  is  open  to  a  boy  to  read  where  he 
will,  and  we  should  encourage  him  to  read,  as  well  as  to  write. 
But  if  in  three  literature  courses  we  can  not  kindle  in  him  the 
love  of  books,  we  are  not  likely  to  do  so  in  thirty.  What 
eventual  profit  is  there  in  all  this  superintending  of  a  boy’s 
reading  or  writing?  If  he  wants  to  read,  why  should  he  take 
a  course  ?  Why  should  we  encourage  him  in  the  lecture  habit, 
which  science  may  some  day  study  as  a  disease?  As  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  writers,  let  us  depend  frankly,  as  in  any 
case  we  must  ultimately,  upon  the  personal  inspiration  of  the 
teacher  out  of  class. 

John  Erskine 

CoLUMBi.\  University 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ...” 

Whether  it  realizes  the  situation  or  not,  the  American  high 
school  is  being  tried  in  the  crucible  of  public  opinion  from  the 
standpoint  of  usefulness  to  the  taxpayers.  Its  ultimate  future 
will  be  decided  by  the  verdict,  and  the  decision  will  not  be 
long  deferred. 

If  a  school  is  supported  by  tuition  it  may  properly  cater  to 
the  interests  of  individuals  or  of  a  restricted  class  without  much 
regard  to  general  consequences,  but  the  publicly  supported 
school  must  be  organized  and  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  its  out¬ 
going  students  upon  the  various  essential  occupations  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  life,  otherwise  it  fails  of  its  duty. 

Of  all  the  modern  schools  it  is  the  tax-supported  high  school 
that  comes  into  closest  contact  with  the  people,  and  that  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  shaping  their  careers  and  their  ideals. 
It  is  upon  this  class  of  schools,  therefore,  that  the  heaviest  duty 
lies  in  providing  an  efficient  as  well  as  a  highly  schooled  gen¬ 
eration  to  take  up  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  both 
public  and  private.  These  schools  are  supported  and  attended 
not  by  a  privileged  class,  nor  even  exclusively  by  the  well-to-do, 
but  they  are  supported  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  masses  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  children  of  all  classes  in  order  to  better  their  con¬ 
dition.  This  is  universal  education. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not;  whether  we  fully  realize  it,  or 
whether  we  do  not,  the  era  of  universal  education  is  fairly 
upon  us,  and  that  means  the  education,  so  far  as  possible,  not 
of  the  exceptional  man  alone,  but  of  the  common  man  as  well 
— not  only  of  the  five  or  ten  per  cent,  who  will  likely  follow 
some  of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  but  of  the  ninety 
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per  cent,  who  will  be  farmers,  mechanics,  builders,  tradesmen, 
locomotive  engineers,  street  car  conductors,  plumbers,  car¬ 
penters,  masons,  cab-drivers, — yes,  and  day  laborers  on  the 
streets — all  these  are  to  go  thru  our  schools  and  drop  natu¬ 
rally  into  their  several  and  proper  places  afterward,  else  how 
shall  we  go  on,  for  all  these  things  must  still  be  done  in  the 
golden  age  that  is  just  ahead,  even  tho  every  mother’s  son  of 
us  should  be  a  college  graduate  with  a  doctor’s  degree.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  great  throbbing,  busy,  workaday 
public  needs  education.  What  is  more,  it  knows  that  it  needs 
it,  and,  what  is  still  more,  it  proposes  to  have  it,  partly  because 
it  needs  it  and  partly  because  it  is  paying  the  bills  to  support 
an  educational  system  that  takes  in  all  the  people. 

Now  universal  education  means  something  more  than  ad¬ 
mitting  everybody  to  the  schools.  It  means  turning  them  back 
again,  not  into  a  few  favored  occupations,  but  into  all  the 
useful  activities,  and  this  means  that  these  schools  must  di¬ 
rectly  teach  vocational  courses.  Until  they  do  this,  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  schools  will  continue  as  now  to  crowd  to  over¬ 
flowing  certain  professions  especially  favored  by  the  school 
curriculum  and  influence,  neglecting  other  equally  needful 
activities  which  will  thereby  languish  among  us ;  and  the  gradu¬ 
ates  themselves,  failing  as  many  of  them  must,  will  continue 
in  large  numbers  as  now  to  swell  the  already  congested  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor. 

This  is  the  proposition  before  the  modern  high  school,  and 
its  only  solution  is  by  means  of  distinctly  and  confessedly  voca¬ 
tional  courses  running  parallel  with  the  academic,  or,  as  I 
prefer  the  term,  the  non-vocational  courses.  Is  this  putting  too 
much  of  the  vocational  into  education  ?  No,  nine-tenths  of  our 
people  will  and  should  live  by  vocational  effort,  and,  besides 
that,  the  ordinary  industries  and  vocations  need  for  their  de¬ 
velopment  the  uplift  of  education. 

The  masses  of  people  need  more  than  the  rudiments  of  edu¬ 
cation.  They  are  entitled  to  have  more,  and  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  community  as  well  as  of  themselves  that  they 
should  get  it.  We  need  better  farmers,  more  highly  skilled 
mechanics,  more  capable  carpenters,  more  masterly  masons. 
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W  e  need  plumbers  with  some  conception  of  sanitation,  cooks 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  food  is  for,  and  cleaners  that  know 
what  cleanliness  means.  We  need  all  these,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  standards  necessary  to  this  increased  efficiency  must 
be  learned  in  the  schools  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  that,  too, 
without  college  or  even  high-school  graduation. 

Any  way  we  can  figure  it,  the  great  burden  of  universal  edu¬ 
cation  will  fall  upon  the  secondary  school,  for  this  is  the  school 
that  is  upon  the  ground.  It  is  the  only  one  that  is  really  in 
touch  with  the  people,  and  that  is  capable  of  doing  the  work 
that  is  needed.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  good  vocational 
training  can  be  given  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
only  really  feasible  agency  for  combining  industrial  efficiency 
with  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  issue.  These  things 
will  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  class 
of  schools  that  will  do  the  work.  The  land  grant  colleges 
recognize  all  the  activities  of  a  highly  civilized  society,  and 
thru  their  influence  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  we  already  have 
the  cosmopolitan  university. 

Shall  we  have  also  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  with  a 
strong  backbone  of  non-vocational  required  work,  and  a  large 
variety  of  elective  vocational  courses?  If  the  existing  high 
schools  see  the  opportunity  and  meet  their  natural  obligations 
by  introducing  industrial  courses  freely  and  meeting  the  voca¬ 
tional  as  well  as  the  mental  needs  of  the  people,  as  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  doing,  then  it  will  be  well. 

But  if  they  persist  in  the  belief  that  no  crisis  is  at  hand, 
that  the  final  occupation  of  the  people  is  no  concern  of  theirs, 
then  we  shall  speedily  have  a  whole  new  system  of  industrial 
schools  organized,  equipped,  and  conducted  to  meet  this  need. 
This  is  no  dream  or  prophecy,  for  it  is  beginning  already  in  the 
East,  and  is  not  unknown  in  the  ^Middle  West,  as  witness  the 
Donnelly  school  of  Chicago,  founded  and  conducted  by  a 
manufacturing  concern,  and  drawing  heavily  upon  the  neigh- 
bv^ring  public  schools  because  of  the  directness  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  teaching. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  disadvantages  of 
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the  separated  industrial  school.  I  have  done  that  elsewhere/ 
but  these  disadvantages  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Separate  schools,  each  devoted  to  a  single  class  and  a 
single  occupation,  can  never  be  so  broadly  educative  as  can 
those  catering  to  many  classes  and  covering  many  interests. 
Separate  schools  are  and  must  be  inferior  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  curriculum. 

2.  Separate  schools  for  each  different  calling  will  be  un¬ 
necessarily  expensive,  because,  even  when  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  much  duplication  is  inevitable. 

3.  Such  schools,  to  be  effective,  would  of  necessity  be  so  far 
apart  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  students  to  gain 
access  directly  from  the  home,  and  that  for  the  high  school 
age  is  fundamental.  Every  child  of  high  school  age  should 
sleep  every  night  under  the  father’s  roof. 

4.  Separate  schools  will  tend  to  isolate  the  people  of  a 
particular  craft  or  industry  into  a  distinct  group  peculiar  to 
itself,  with  little  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  for  other  people 
of  other  activities.  Under  such  a  system  of  education  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  peasantized,  and  the  various  arts  and  crafts  would 
be  filled  by  skilled  operators  largely  destitute  of  public  spirit 
and  national  ideals. 

5.  To  educate  people  of  different  occupations  separately  is 
to  prevent  that  natural  flow  from  one  occupation  over  into 
another  which  is  so  highly  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  public. 

6.  To  educate  a  boy  in  a  separated  industrial  school  is  to 
compel  him  to  choose  his  occupation  at  an  unnecessarily  early 
age,  or  to  have  it  chosen  for  him  by  the  prejudice  or  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  parent  or  the  accident  of  location  of  home  and 
school. 

7.  Objections  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  but  one  more — namely,  that  the  successful  installation  of 
a  system  of  separated  industrial  schools  means  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  public  high  school. 
Such  schools  draw  the  most  ambitious  students  away  from 

‘  Education  for  cfHcieiicy.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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the  course  that  leads  to  nothing  in  particular  but  college 
entrance. 

The  introduction  of  vocational  courses  into  existing  high 
schools  would  solve  the  problem  of  saving  the  boy  to  the 
school,  and  ultimately  it  would  save  the  school,  which,  without 
it,  from  now  on  will  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  preparatory 
school,  and  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

All  this  is  inevitable  unless  the  high  school  rises  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  seizes  its  opportunities,  and  meets  its  natural 
obligation  without  much  further  delay.  The  people  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  what  about  the  high  school? 

We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  this  matter,  and  the 
fate  of  the  American  high  school  now  hangs  in  the  balance, 
and  will  be  decided  largely  in  the  next  decade.  If  it  will  in¬ 
troduce  vocational  courses  freely,  it  will  become  what  no  other 
school  has  ever  been,  and  what  no  such  school  can  be  outside 
of  America — a  finishing  school  of  an  unstratified  democratic 
people. 

If  it  does  not  do  this,  and  do  it  now,  the  industrial  schools 
will  multiply,  and  they  will  take  possession  of  the  situation, 
because  they  will  give  freely  what  the  people  know  they  need — 
vocational  efficiency,  and  to  get  which  they  will  sacrifice  any¬ 
thing,  even  their  own  better  education.  The  brightest  and 
most  ambitious  will  flock  to  these  schools,  as  they  are  doing 
wherever  they  have  become  established,  leaving  behind  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do,  who  do  not  feel  the  stress,  the 
unambitious,  and  those  of  no  well-defined  purpose — largely 
girls. 

The  high  schools  can  not  go  on  in  the  old  way  much  longer. 
They  must  meet  this  issue  squarely,  and  they  must  do  either 
less  or  more  educationally.  If  they  desire  to  become  mainly 
preparatory  schools  for  classical  colleges,  let  them  continue  in 
the  old  way.  If  they  desire  to  be  an  independent  and  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  human  progress  in  this  country,  they  must 
about  face  and  set  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  modern 
problem  of  vocational  training  and  education  for  efficiency.  If 
they  neglect  long  to  do  this,  their  future  is  an  easy  one,  but  it 
will  be  mainly  outside  the  line  of  development.  The  main 
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business  of  the  high  school  is  not  to  function  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  college.  It  is  mainly  a  finishing  school,  and  its 
great  function  is  to  fit  the  people  of  the  community  to  take 
and  to  carry  the  burdens  of  life  which  are  just  ahead,  and 
which  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  that  lie  about  us 
now. 

I  hear  much  about  the  dominance  of  the  college  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  over  the  policy  and  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school. 
The  way  for  the  high  school  to  free  itself  from  that  dominance, 
if  it  exists,  is  to  have  a  distinct  policy  of  its  own.  If  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  will  flatly  declare  their  determination  to 
serve  their  several  communities  directly  thru  those  who  go 
from  their  classrooms  and  laboratories  immediately  into  life, 
the  colleges  will  look  after  the  connection  and  will  tumble  over 
themselves  to  put  and  keep  such  high  schools  upon  the  ac¬ 
credited  list. 

The  colleges  are  becoming  flooded  with  students  today, 
many  of  whom  have  not  the  capacity  for  work  of  college  grade. 
They  come  to  college  because  the  high  school  does  not  afford 
specific  vocational  training.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  mediocrity 
with  money  flooding  the  colleges,  and  another  mass  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  without  money  thrust  into  the  various  occupations  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  training  therefor. 

I  hear  much  about  educating  the  humble  man  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  his  lot.  Rubbish !  Nothing  is  humble  to  the  man 
who  believes  in  his  work-and  likes  to  do  it.  Your  cobbler  will 
explain  to  you  how  useful  is  his  calling  to  society,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  repair  a  lady’s  shoe  so  it  will  be  fit  for  good 
wear  afterward.  Your  cobbler,  too,  is  naturally  a  philosopher 
with  much  time  for  meditation.  Well  it  is  if  he  be  fairly 
educated. 

If  as  many  subjects  as  possible  and  as  great  a  variety  of  oc¬ 
cupations  as  may  be  are  taught  together  in  the  same  school, 
each  individual  will  find  his  natural  compass,  both  mental  and 
manual,  if  only  the  two  are  taken  parallel.  This  boy  with 
fine  muscular  adjustment  and  great  manual  skill,  but  medium 
mental  faculties,  becomes  infatuated  early  with  constructive 
art,  and  goes  out  to  engage  in  craftsmanship,  perhaps  under 
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another  with  equal  skill,  but  with  more  mental  endowment  and, 
therefore,  better  education. 

Another  with  powerful  muscles  and  a  dislike  for  books 
chooses  of  his  own  accord  some  of  the  industries  calling  for 
strength  rather  than  reasoning  power.  His  brother,  perhaps, 
has  little  manual  skill  or  capacity,  but  goes  naturally  to  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  one  or  two  out  of  the  class,  determined  to  push 
the  knowledge  of  principles  further,  go  on  to  college.  So  all 
are  contented,  because  each  has  dropt  naturally  into  the  thing 
he  wanted  most  to  do. 

To  visit  a  great  metropolitan  station  at  two  o’clock  of  a 
stormy  night,  and  see  the  long  rows  of  cabmen  waiting  for 
a  chance  fare  out  of  the  occasional  passenger,  is  a  lesson  in 
contentment  worth  seeing.  It  is  one  which  shows  that  nothing 
is  so  bad  as  it  seems,  and  that  nothing  is  so  bad  but  some  one 
will  choose  it  because  he  would  rather  do  that  thing  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  You  and  I  are  not  discontented  because  we  are  not 
President  of  the  United  States  and  King  of  England,  re¬ 
spectively.  It  does  not  require  a  legislative  enactment  to  make 
us  contented  with  our  lot.  It  requires  only  a  fair  opportunity 
to  choose  and  at  least  a  modicum  of  education  outside  our 
calling.  It  is  the  business  of  the  high  school  to  see  that  no  man 
escapes  out  into  life  without  both. 

The  man  who  is  educated  so  he  will  be  successful  in  some¬ 
thing,  and  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  choose  his  calling,  will  be 
both  contented  and  efficient.  ^Moreover,  if  right  standards  of 
education  are  set  up  and  maintained,  all  useful  callings  will  be 
chosen  by  somebody.  The  infinite  complexity  of  human 
tastes  will  provide  for  that.  It  is  only  bad  education  that  per¬ 
verts  the  taste  and  damages  society  by  teaching  prejudice 
against  certain  callings  with  efficiency  in  nothing. 

Do  the  high  schools  say  that  vocational  courses  are  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  theirs?  Let  them  recall,  then,  that  all  courses,  even 
the  classical,  were  originally  vocational  courses.  What  lofty 
egotism  that  they  should  now  pose  as  culture  courses,  par 
e.vccUence,  to  the  exclusion  of  vocational  training! 

Everything  is  cultural  that  requires  concentrated  attention 
and  finely  adjusted  effort.  What  is  needed  now  is  not  to  sep- 
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arate  culture  from  industry,  but  to  make  between  them  the 
most  intimate  and  indestructible  blend  that  is  possible.  Is  it 
said  that  vocational  courses  can  not  be  added  to  existing 
schools?  I  say  that  they  can  be  added,  and  that  they  should 
occupy  one- fourth  of  the  time  of  the  student,  and  should  be 
taken  parallel  with  the  academic  work. 

Along  manufacturing  lines  the  older  children  may  alternate 
between  school  and  factory,  as  is  being  tried  out  now,  or,  what 
is  better  in  my  opinion,  and  certainly  for  the  grades  and  the 
first  half  of  the  high  school,  would  be  to  establish  school  plants 
even  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  output  upon  the  market.  For 
example,  we  teach  manual  training  now.  Why  not  make 
something  useful  and  sell  it?  One  of  the  industrial  schools  I 
know  turns  out  hammered  brass.  Why  not  from  the  high 
school  ?  If  our  children  learned  these  things  in  the  grades  and 
the  high  school,  we  should  soon  have  in  this  country  more  arts 
and  crafts  in  the  family,  less  factory  life,  a  higher  grade  of  art, 
and  a  better  community  life. 

The  conspicuous  fault  of  the  American  educational  system  is 
that  it  turns  unlimited  thousands  back  into  life  with  no  definite 
training  for  anything  in  particular,  making  inevitable  many 
wasted  lives,  unlimited  economic  loss,  and  frightful  social 
danger.  To  the  great  work,  therefore,  of  helping  men  to 
find  a  congenial  occupation,  and  fitting  them  so  that  they  will 
succeed  therein,  and  be  good  and  intelligent  citizens  as  well — • 
this  is  the  Divine  call  of  the  high  school.  Will  it  respond  or 
will  it  lose  its  chance  forever?  The  next  decade  or  two  will 
see  the  question  answered  for  all  time  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  and  if  we  answer  it  wrong,  woe  betide  the  high 
school,  and  woe  betide  us  when  some  other  race  that  has  an¬ 
swered  it  right  begins  to  compete  with  us  in  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions. 

E.  Davenport 

U.VIVERSITY  OF  Im.INOIS 
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HISTORY  IN  GERMAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS^ 

In  June  of  1908,  when  I  was  in  Italy,  a  request  reached  me 
from  the  American  Historical  Association  that  I  go  to  Ger¬ 
many,  observe  present-day  methods  of  teaching  history,  and 
report  the  results  of  my  observations  to  the  Association.  The 
time  was  very  short  before  the  summer  vacation,  and  I  was  to 
sail  for  America  almost  immediately  after  the  reopening  of  the 
schools  in  August.  It  was  thus  impossible  to  visit  many 
schools.  Fortunately,  it  was  also  unnecessary.  The  object 
of  the  investigation  was  to  find  out  what  we  in  America  may 
learn  from  Germany,  and  we  wish  to  learn  only  the  best  that 
Germany  can  offer.  Therefore  the  purpose  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  could  be  gained  by  observing  a  group  of  schools  consid¬ 
ered  by  German  educational  authorities  among  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  Empire.  In  choosing  the  institutions  to  be  vis¬ 
ited,  I  was  guided  by  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  head  of  the  City 
School  Commission  in  Munich,  who  gave  me  freely  his  time 
and  his  wisdom,  and  was  of  inestimable  help.  Let  me  add  here 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  everywhere  extended 
by  busy  principals  and  teachers,  especially  by  those  who  aided 
me  to  accomplish  the  impossible — to  visit,  illegally,  schools  in 
Prussia,  without  the  absolutely  necessary  government  per¬ 
mission!  This  document  came  to  me  in  Paris  a  fortnight 
after  the  schools  had  closed.  Meanwhile  I  had  discovered 
that  there  are  back-doors,  even  in  much-governed  Prussia.  I 
sometimes  wondered,  as  Heine  did  in  1870,  whether  they  for¬ 
got  to  warm  the  chains  in  winter  at  Spaudau;  but  there  was 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  I  went  there  it  would  be  in 
company  with  a  group  of  genial  principals  and  teachers,  and  I 

‘  Paper  read  at  the  session  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
New  York,  December  31,  1909. 
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should  have  an  admirable  opportunity  to  discuss  education. 
However,  this  is  a  paper  not  on  methods  of  evading  law,  but 
methods  of  teaching  history  in  Germany. 

The  schools  visited,  legally  or  illegally,  were  in  ^Munich, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  Berlin.  At  Halle  I  spent  a  day 
with  Dr.  Rausch,  principal  of  the  Latin  School  of  the  Francke 
foundation,  who  showed  me  the  apparatus  and  answered  multi¬ 
tudinous  cpiestions  about  curriculum  and  methods;  but  the 
schools  were  closed.  The  schools  visited  included  popular 
schools  (\'olkschulen),  higher  schools  (Hdhere  Schulen)  for 
boys  and  for  girls,  gymnasia  for  boys  and  for  girls.  It  seemed 
wise,  however,  that  most  time  should  be  given  to  the  gym¬ 
nasia.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  define  briefly  these  schools. 
The  popular  schools  are  free  schools  having  a  course  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  the  minimum  education  required  by  law.  The 
higher  schools  are  moderate-priced  schools  entered  from  the 
fourth  year  of  the  popular  schools,  having  a  course  of  six 
years.  The  gymnasium  proper  takes  students  at  about  nine 
to  eleven  years  old,  and  prepares  them  for  the  university, 
which  they  enter  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Many  gymnasia  now  include  the  preparatory  years,  and  thus 
provide  for  the  pupil’s  education  from  the  beginning  to  about 
the  end  of  our  sophomore  year  in  college.  Since  many  stu¬ 
dents  leave  the  gymnasium  at  about  fourteen,  the  curriculum 
must  be  arranged  to  complete  a  cycle  at  this  point ;  while  the 
children  in  the  popular  schools  end  at  the  same  age  their 
formal  education.  Wdiat,  then,  must  the  popular  school,  and 
the  lower  cycle  of  the  gymnasium  accomplish?  Both  must 
send  out  boys  of  fourteen  equipped  for  citizenship;  and  the 
teaching  of  history  has  a  large  part  to  play  in  securing  this 
end. 

First,  a  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  curriculum.  Germany 
has  tried  two  types  of  history  course:  (T)  that  which  begins 
with  what  lies  nearest  the  pupil,  his  own  country  and  age.  and 
afterwards  treats  events  more  remote  in  time  and  space;  (2) 
that  which  begins  with  antiquity  and  progresses  chronologically 
and  logically  to  the  student’s  own  age  and  land.  The  former 
of  these  two  plans  has  been  practically  abandoned,  and  the 
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latter  prevails.  The  popular  schools  have  a  course  in  general 
history  focused  upon  Germany,  and  laying  in  each  state 
especial  emphasis  upon  that  state.  The  gymnasia  maintain  in 
essentials  the  plan  described  by  Professor  Salmon  to  this  As¬ 
sociation  in  1897.  The  pupil  begins  his  formal  history  course, 
at  from  nine  to  eleven  years  old,  with  ancient  times  and 
progresses  thru  the  ages  to  his  own  day,  completing  his  jour¬ 
ney  at  the  end  of  the  lower  cycle  of  the  school.  The  work  is 
intended  to  emphasize  great  personalities,  to  dwell  on  the  pic¬ 
turesque  aspects  of  history.  It  has  been  preceded  by  tales  and 
readings  of  legends  and  heroes,  during  the  preparatory  years. 
Students  who  remain  at  the  gymnasium  after  the  first  cycle  is 
completed  have  a  second  course,  beginning  with  antiquity,  and 
coming  down  to  the  present  day,  widening  and  deepening  their 
knowledge  as  they  go.  All  work  in  mediaeval  and  modern  his¬ 
tory  centers  about  Germany. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  the  primary  object  of  the  schools  is 
to  prepare  for  citizenship  boys  who  leave  them  at  fourteen 
or  at  eighteen;  and  citizenship  is  regarded  most  seriously  in 
Germany.  The  German  citizen  must  earn  his  living,  serve  as 
a  soldier,  exercise  the  franchise,  obey  the  law.  He  should  be 
honorable,  upright,  industrious,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  empire.  He  should,  if  possible,  care  for  art  and  culture. 
He  should  understand  his  own  age  and  country,  with  all  its 
complex  social  and  economic  problems.  He  should  be  a 
patriot.  To  secure  these  ends  the  teachers  are  trained,  and  the 
curriculums  are  regulated.  Note  the  following  digests  of 
statements  made  in  Bavarian  curriculums :  Instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  history  is  to  cultivate  soul  and  imagination,  to  further 
moral  education  by  the  vivid  presentation  of  warning  and  in¬ 
spiring  examples,  to  foster  impartiality,  love  of  justice  and 
truth,  to  implant  high  regard  for  the  fatherland,  and  the  belief 
that  divine  providence  orders  earthly  affairs.  History  has  a 
most  important  task :  to  stimulate  will  and  intellect,  to  secure 
accurate  knowledge  and  just  judgment.^  “  The  pupil  should 
obtain  a  comprehensive  notion  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  the  history  of  our  people,  and  be  prepared  to  understand 

*  Lchrplan  fitr  die  stddtischc  hohcre  Tdchtcrschiile  in  Munchen,  p.  9. 
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our  present  political,  religious,  and  social  institutions.”  While 
working  toward  these  ends,  the  instruction  in  history  should 
awaken  appreciation  of  greatness  and  nobility,  and  create 
patriotic  enthusiasm.^  After  reading  a  few  of  these  cur- 
riculums,  one  wonders  how  anybody  in  Germany  dares  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  teaching  of  history  at  all;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
in  that  most  genial  of  pedagogical  textbooks.  Dr.  Jiiger’s 
Geschichtsunterricht :  “  Let  not  the  novice  be  frightened  by 
many  long  words.  What  he  has  to  do,  after  all,  is  merely  to 
teach  history.”  ^ 

The  Prussian  curriculum  for  higher  boys’  schools,  adopted 
in  1901,  and  still  in  force,  expects  rather  less  comprehensive 
results  from  the  history  teachers,  and  shows  with  especial 
clearness  that  the  schools  are  required  to  send  out  boys  and  girls 
who  know  the  leading  facts  of  history,  and  are  prepared  to  be 
useful  and  patriotic  citizens.  “  The  teaching  of  history  should 
secure  development  of  the  historical  sense,  and  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  history  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  studied  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.”  The  instruction  is  intended 
to  be  frankly  biased  and  a  study  of  curriculums  throws 
light  not  only  on  German  pedagog>%  but  on  the  government’s 
recognition  of  the  danger  centers  in  present-day  Germany. 
“  In  connection  with  the  history'  of  the  fatherland,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  biographical  portraits  of  the  various  rulers,  there  should 
be  a  study  of  our  social  and  economic  development  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  services  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
should  be  emphasized,  especially  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of 
peasant,  middle,  and  artizan  classes.”  ®  No  other  state,  so  far 
as  I  saw  the  curriculums,  has  so  frank  a  command  that  the 
ruling  house  be  glorified.  I  saw  so  few  schools  that  I  can 
form  no  judgment  as  to  whether  the  command  is  generally 

’  Lehrplan  fiir  die  IVerktag-Volks-Schiden  der  Kgl.  Haiipt-  und  Residenz- 
stadt  Milnchcn,  col.  38. 

*Jager,  Geschichtsunterricht,  p.  5. 

‘  Lehrpldne  und  Lchraufgaben  fiir  die  hbheren  Schulen  in  Preussen, 
1901,  pp.  46-48.  Cf.  Die  Netiordniingen  des  hbheren  M ddchenschiilwesens 
in  Preussen,  1908,  pp.  52-53. 
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obeyed.  There  was,  however,  in  all  the  schools  I  visited,  a 
conspicuous  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

The  curriculum  of  Prussia  continues:  The  instruction,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  ethical  and  historical  spirit,  should  justify  many 
of  the  social  demands  of  the  present  time,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  explain  the  hopelessness  of  all  violent  attempts  to 
change  the  social  order,  and  thus  qualify  our  young  men  to  ex¬ 
ercise  “  clear  and  calm  judgment  concerning  the  momentous 
unjustifiable  social  mov'ements  of  the  present  day.”  ®  Observa¬ 
tion  .showed  that  the  teachers  carry  out  these  objects.  All  in¬ 
stances  of  popular  commotion,  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
thru  the  Peasants’  Revolt  to  the  Paris  Commune  were  used 
as  object-lessons  to  show  the  uselessness  of  popular  uprisings. 
No  opportunity  was  lost  to  compare  unfavorably  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes  in  all  ages  and  countries  with  that  of 
the  German  workingman  today.  I  heard  no  word  anywhere 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  wretched,  so  numerous  in  German 
cities  today.  In  the  same  spirit  are  handled  difficult  questions 
in  the  past  of  each  state,  and  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  As 
one  principal  said  to  me,  “  There  is  much  that  is  dark,  sordid, 
and  unheroic  in  our  past.  W'e  must  emphasize  the  good  out 
of  evil,  the  bright  and  heroic,  to  foster  love  of  our  country 
and  hope  for  the  future.”  Some  lessons  in  a  Munich  school 
well  illustrated  this  point  of  view.  The  class  was  studying 
Napoleon  and  Germany  at  the  period  most  trying  for  Germans 
to  contemplate.  The  facts  were  stated :  how  Maximilian 
Joseph  of  Bavaria  allied  himself  with  Napoleon.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  one  comment  was :  ‘‘  By  this  action  Maximilian  Joseph 
saved  the  independence  of  Bavaria  and  added  to  her  territory. 
His  course  was  the  wisest  he  could  have  followed  for  the  good 
of  his  country.”  There  was  no  abuse  of  Napoleon,  no  anti- 
Gallicism,  however.  The  bias  was  pro-German,  pro- 
Bavarian,  not  anti-French,  Russian,  nor  Austrian.  In  the 
selection  of  subject-matter  and  the  handling  of  it,  this  use  of 
the  schools  to  create  the  public  opinion  desired  by  the  state 
was,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  rather  a  conspicuous 
factor.  I  saw  some  very  successful  efiorts  to  stimulate  na- 
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tional  enthusiasm.  The  class  of  small  boys,  whose  recitation 
on  Frederick  Barbarossa  will  presently  be  described,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  ready  to  annihilate  anybody  who  should  assail  Ger¬ 
many.  The  thought  of  that  class,  a  capital  example  of  what 
teaching  should  be,  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  methods. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  popular  schools  from  the 
gymnasia  almost  altogether.  P'or  the  Munich  Volkschtilen, 
unlike  the  gymnasia,  use  no  textbooks.  The  recitation  hour 
begins  with  questions  on  the  lesson  of  the  day  before.  There 
follows  a  narration  by  the  teacher  of  new  material,  then  come 
questions  upon  this  material.  If  there  be  still  time,  the  chil¬ 
dren  give  it  to  writing  down  the  main  points.  In  the  older 
classes  this  record  is  sometimes  made  after  the  recitation  hour; 
but  it  is  always  made  at  some  time.  ,  It  consists  of  little  but 
names  and  dates.  The  children  are  exi)ected  to  have  their 
lesson  in  their  minds.  In  ^Munich  the  material  presented  is 
controlled  by  the  School  Commission  thru  pamphlets  issued 
for  the  assistance  of  the  teachers.  The  method  is  strongly 
biographical,  but  a  good  deal  of  material  is  presented  concern¬ 
ing  the  daily  life  of  the  German  people  at  various  periods,  and 
the  final  topic  is  “  Munich,  a  center  of  modern  culture.”  Pic¬ 
tures,  maps,  and  charts  are  freely  used ;  and  for  the  two  high¬ 
est  classes  there  are  conducted  expeditions  to  the  museums. 
One  class  visited  was  being  prepared  for  such  an  expedition. 
The  teacher  very  cleverly  turned  the  preparation  into  a  re¬ 
view,  as  the  children  noted  objects  they  were  to  see.  At  the 
museum  I  saw  them  walking  systematically  from  room  to 
room,  looking  at  the  objects  indicated  on  their  little  memoran¬ 
dums,  and  apparently  at  nothing  else. 

Other  subjects  are  admirably  correlated  with  history,  espe¬ 
cially  the  work  in  German,  where  hero  tales  supplement  the 
teacher’s  narration.  The  recitation  referred  to  upon  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbarossa  is  an  example  of  this  correlation.  The  class, 
boys  of  ten,  had  been  studying  the  history  of  Frederick  Bar¬ 
barossa  and  the  unification  of  Germany.  The  language  lesson 
was  a  poem  upon  the  legend  of  Frederick  Barbarossa’s  sleep, 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  awakening.  The  po*em  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  little  talk  on  man’s  belief  in  immortality.  Then 
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the  teacher  added  that  some  men  have  filled  so  great  a  place 
in  life  that  their  fellovvmen  did  not  believe  they  could  die  at  all. 
The  teacher  then  read  the  poem,  with  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  little  boys  were  good  to  see,  with  their  kindling  faces. 
Next  the  children  read  the  poem,  verse  about,  shouting,  de¬ 
claiming  the  words.  Afterward  the  books  were  closed.  “  Now 
tell  me  what  the  picture  is  that  you  see.”  And  they  sketched 
it,  in  really  beautiful  words,  the  gloomy  cave  with  its  stalactites 
(like  icicles),  where,  on  first  coming  out  of  the  sunlight,  they 
could  see  only  dim  shapes.  Then  the  center  of  light — the 
armor,  sword,  and  long,  red  beard  of  the  great  emperor. 
“  And  what  do  you  hear?  ”  “  Silence,”  said  one  eager  little 

boy;  “water  dropping  from  the  roof.”  “And  how  does  it 
sound?  ”  Whereupon  they  imitated  successfully  the  sound  of 
falling  drops — a  fascinating  occupation,  abandoned  at  com¬ 
mand.  After  the  teacher  said  “  Enough,”  only  a  few  more 
drops  fell.  Then  the  children  told  the  story  of  the  poem. 
“  When  will  the  emperor  awake  ?  ”  A  vigorous  chorus,  “  He 
has  waked,  we  call  him  ‘  der  alte  Kaiser,’  and  he  saved  the 
Fatherland.”  There  followed  a  little  homily  on  civic  patri¬ 
otism,  very  simple,  very  efifective:  they  could  live  for  the 
Fatherland  by  doing  their  work  well,  by  keeping  the  laws,  as 
well  as  by  fighting;  and  the  boys  listened  with  rapt  attention. 
For  the  next  day,  they  were  told  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
cavern.  I  have  described  this  recitation  at  length  because  the 
man  who  conducted  it  was  attaining  the  ends  stated  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  and  because  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  I  have 
-ever  seen.  Except  for  this  correlated  reading  the  dependence 
of  class  upon  teacher  is  absolute.  There  is  little  indei^ndent 
reading. 

Pupils  in  the  gymnasia  are  not  so  entirely  dependent  on  their 
teachers,  for  they  have  textbooks,  which  give  them  a  sort  of 
syllabus  of  leading  facts,  hardly  more.  When  the  brevity  of 
the  lx)oks  was  commented  upon,  one  principal  said:  “But  if 
more  detail  were  given  the  book  would  cease  to  be  a  textbook; 
it  would  usurp  what  is  properly  the  function  of  the  teacher.” 
Thruout  the  gymnasium  course  the  books  are  characterized  by 
this  arid  brevity.  “  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  furnish  the  inter- 
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est,”  said  one  man  who  had  just  given  an  admirable  lesson 
to  boys  in  the  Ober-Secunda  on  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  “  My  criticism  on  our  book,”  he  continued,  “  is  that  it 
is  still  too  long;  and  it  is  briefer  than  the  one  we  had  ten  years 
ago.  Our  tendency  is  to  shorten  our  texts.”  Perhaps  this 
recognition  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  teacher  may 
explain  the  excellence  of  teaching  in  Germany.  Certainly  this 
excellence  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  the  German 
schools.  “  The  lesson  must  be  brief,”  said  another  teacher, 
“  that  we  may  have  time  den  Staff  an  operieren'' — a  process 
which,  as  I  watched  it,  suggested  the  American  “  rub  it  in  ” 
as  a  translation  for  “  operieren.”  The  lessons  are  from  one 
to  two  pages  long. 

The  boy  begins  his  formal  history  in  the  gymnasium  at 
from  nine  to  eleven  years  old.  In  the  early  years  he  has 
studied  Old  Testament  history;  he  has  heard  legends  of  Greece 
before  Solon,  of  Rome  before  Pyrrhus,  and  of  the  German 
past.  He  knows  many  stories  of  modern  German  history.  In 
the  humanistic  gymnasia  he  is  reading  Nepos;  and  it  can  not 
be  too  much  emphasized  that  all  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
German  authors  are,  by  the  teachers  of  those  languages,  cor¬ 
related  with  the  work  in  history. 

The  class  hour  in  history  is  filled  by  questions  on  the  day’s 
lesson,  sometimes  reviewed  three  times ;  a  talk  by  the  teacher, 
enlarging  on  some  point  or  points ;  questions  on  this  talk ;  read¬ 
ing  of  the  new  lesson,  with  more  or  less  explanation.  This 
typical  recitation  is,  of  course,  modified  more  or  less  by  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  according  to  the  needs  of  their  classes  and 
the  phases  of  their  subject;  but  it  seems  never  to  be  far  from 
their  minds. 

The  teacher’s  lecture  is  always  broken  by  questions  to  the 
members  of  his  class,  who  are  called  upon  to  contribute  any¬ 
thing  they  may  be  expected  to  know — facts  drawn  from  the 
stories  learned  during  their  early  school  years,  from  geography, 
German,  or  Latin.  The  teacher  usually  seems  to  have  a  mi¬ 
nute  knowledge  of  what  the  pupils  have  done  in  all  subjects. 
Pictures  are  used  freely,  and  often  the  story  is  told  around 
the  picture:  for  example,  the  triumph  of  Germanicus,  the  de- 
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strnction  of  Wotan’s  tree  by  Boniface,  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne.  Some  schools  are  provided  with  the  admirable 
Rausch  models  of  implements,  weapons,  etc. 

The  typical  recitation  was  well  illustrated  in  a  class  of  girls 
about  ten  years  old,  just  beginning  their  formal  history  work, 
in  the  excellent  Schiller  Schule,  a  gymnasium  in  Frankfort. 
The  repetition  was  on  Greek  geography.  The  girls  named 
and  located  states,  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  islands.  They 
made  a  running  commentary  of  legendary  lore,  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  previous  years,  connected  with  the  places  named.  They 
knciv  the  geography  of  Greece.  They  had  learned  also  a  few 
sentences  about  the  Olympic  games  and  Spartan  customs.  The 
new  material,  presented  most  vividly  and  picturesquely  by  the 
teacher,  was,  therefore,  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games; 
followed  by  some  details  of  Spartan  customs.  In  the  lecture 
on  the  games  there  were  constant  questions  to  the  class,  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  children’s  knowledge :  as,  Describe  a  chariot,  a 
temple.  What  were  the  prizes  for  games  in  honor  of  Zeus, 
and  why?  ”  The  teacher  showed  a  picture  of  the  Discobolus, 
and  illustrated  the  action  which  resulted  in  the  attitude  of  the 
sculptured  athlete.  A  discussion  followed  on  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Greek  dates;  and  the  children  soon  calculated  back  and 
forth  between  the  dates  of  the  Greeks  and  our  own.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Spartan  education  was  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the 
statue  of  a  Spartan  girl  in  the  Capitoline  ^Museum  in  Rome. 
Finally,  the  next  day’s  lesson,  on  the  ]\lessenian  Wars,  was 
read.  The  informality  of  this  recitation  was  interesting.  The 
children,  during  the  lecture,  crept  from  their  seats,  came 
closer  and  closer  to  the  teacher,  whom  they  finally  surrounded 
in  a  dense  little  crowd.  They  were  perfectly  orderly,  simply 
absorbed  in  the  lesson.  When  the  teacher  wanted  space  to  hurl 
the  discus,  the  girls  returned  instantly  to  their  seats  at  her 
signal.  I  should  add  that  the  same  instructor,  teaching  her 
own  translation  of  the  Odyssey  to  a  class  of  girls  two  years 
higher  in  the  school,  told  them,  when  they  started  to  leave 
their  seats,  “  We  are  now  too  old  to  do  that.” 

In  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  which  traverse 
for  a  second  time  the  great  historical  road,  the  general  plan 
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of  a  recitation  does  not  differ  from  that  outlined  for  the 
younger  classes.  The  character  of  the  work  given  in  these 
years,  as  distinguished  from  the  early  course,  is  defined  by  the 
Prussian  curriculum  of  1901.  I  paraphrase  the  first  sentences, 
then  translate :  The  lower  school  teaches  and  impresses  the 
most  important  facts,  in  connection  with  conspicuous  person¬ 
alities,  and  secures  a  grasp  of  chronological  order.  The  upper 
school  should  widen  and  deepen  this  knowledge,  regarding  it 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  It  is,  of  course,  indispensable 
that  facts  be  learned  and  retained  in  memory.  But  ‘‘  along 
with  the  presentation  of  mere  facts,  the  explanation  of  inner 
relations,  which,  in  the  lower  school,  naturally  fell  into  the 
background,  must  here  occupy  a  more  important  place.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  an  understanding 
of  the  philosophical  connection  of  events,  and  of  a  higher 
purpose  in  history;  as  well  as  ability  to  understand  the  present 
from  the  past.  Especially  should  the  pupils  be  guided  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  estimate  justly  such  phenomena  of  intellectual  and 
economic  life  as  have  exercised  determining  influence  on  the 
development  of  our  people.”  ^ 

The  character  of  lecture  and  of  questions  necessarily  differs 
in  the  two  cycles  in  accordance  with  this  difference  in  aim;  but 
the  typical  plan  is  still :  repetition,  lecture,  questions  on  the 
lecture,  reading  of  the  new  lesson.  The  repetition  naturally 
I)resents  all  sorts  of  varieties,  according  to  the  subject,  and  to 
that  most  important  of  all  factors,  the  individual  teacher. 
Some  instructors  asked  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  then  told  the 
student  to  ‘‘  go  on,”  presently  calling  upon  another  to  “  go  on.” 
Others  asked  most  minute  questions.  Every  fact,  name,  date 
in  the  lesson  was  demanded.  Every  treaty  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  every  scrap  of  territory  that  changed  hands, 
every  battle  and  general.  The  German  students  know  their 
facts,  which,  indeed,  are  ground  in  with  unflagging  energy 
by  the  instructors  of  young  people  who  expect  to  work  and 
to  do  what  they  are  told.  The  lesson  for  each  day,  as  has 
been  said,  is  only  a  page  or  so;  but  the  preparation  time  is 
only  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  IVIany  questions  on  the 
'  Lehrpldne,  pp.  47-48. 
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philosophy  of  history  are  asked;  and  the  work  is  used  as  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  development  of  judgment  and  logical  faculty. 

The  lecture  in  this  upper  section  of  the  school  is  of  great 
importance,  expanding  pHDints  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  in¬ 
terrupting  questions  are  no  less  frequent  than  in  the  lower  sec¬ 
tion.  The  teachers  here  freely  draw  upon  the  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  students  in  the  lower  section,  and  the  draft  is 
usually  honored.  For  instance,  one  teacher  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  culture  of  Chaldea.  He  touched,  naturally,  on  astrology. 
Then  came  the  question :  “  Who  was  the  last  great  man  in 
modern  times  who  believed  in  astrology  ?  ”  The  response  was 
eager:  “Wallenstein;”  and  one  of  the  students  gave  details 
of  Wallenstein’s  reliance  on  astrology.  In  another  class  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  under  discussion. 
The  teacher’s  questions  took  the  class  back  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  discoveries  upon  commerce, 
looked  forward  to  the  Suez  and  even  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  average  German  student’s  grasp  of  his  facts  deeply 
impresses  the  American  observer.  The  teachers  ascribe  it  to 
perpetual  repetition,  to  grasping  the  subject  by  all  possible 
handles,  to  short  lessons,  above  all  to  reliance  on  memory. 
For  the  German  student  was  nowhere  encouraged  to  take  notes, 
and  in  some  schools  was  forbidden  to  do  so.  Some  teachers 
advised  their  students  to  write  down  after  the  class  exercise 
was  over  the  substance  of  the  lesson.  Others  discouraged  even 
this.  Yet  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  for  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  teacher.  The  reasons  given  everywhere  for  this 
discouragement  of  note-taking  were  similar.  The  pupils,  say 
the  teachers,  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  lecture,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  lose  part  of  it.  They  can  not  possibly  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  the  teacher  is  saying  if  they  try  to  write  it  down. 
Moreover,  said  one  principal,  “  It  is  more  inspiring  for  the 
teacher  to  talk  to  their  faces  than  to  the  tops  of  their  heads!  ” 

It  is  important  that  the  students  be  interested  by  the  teach¬ 
er’s  talk;  for  the  required  work  otherwise  is  confined  to  the 
arid  textbook,  since  there  is  usually  no  obligatory  reading.  In 
most  schools  visited  there  were  libraries,  and  books,  sources  or 
secondary  treatises,  were  recommended  to  the  pupils.  In  one 
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school  the  students  were  asked  what  they  had  read,  and  com¬ 
mended  if  it  were  a  considerable  quantity,  “  We  use  vanity 
as  a  motive,”  said  the  principal.  This  practise,  however,  was 
exceptional.  Usually  principal  and  teachers  intentionally 
avoided  any  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  read,  “  They  are 
studying  other  things:  science,  English,  French,  German  litera¬ 
ture.  Some  pupils  ha\'e  a  taste  for  one  subject,  some  for  an¬ 
other.  They  can  not  read  upon  all,  and  they  must  be  left  free 
to  follow  their  own  bent.”  I  heard  substantially  this,  not  once, 
but  over  and  over  again,  from  teachers  of  pupils  all  the  way 
from  ten  to  nineteen  years  old.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that 
in  rigidly  governed,  martial  Germany,  so  much  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  right  of  the  individual  to  develop  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  being.  One  inevitable  result  of  this  free¬ 
dom  is  that  many  pupils  do  not  read  at  all,  and  so  are  utterly 
dependent  on  their  teacher.  And  it  may  be  added  here  that 
to  the  observer  there  seemed  little  work  which  could  possibly 
lead  up  to  the  independent  attitude  expected  of  students  in  the 
university  which  many  of  these  pupils  were  to  enter.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  very  latest  official  curriculum,  that 
for  higher  girls’  schools  in  Prussia,  issued  in  1908,  gives  as  one 
object :  “  The  pupils  are  also  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some 
sources  and  aids  to  historical  research,  and  should  be  influenced 
to  read  independently  some  scholarly  presentations  of  his¬ 
tory.”  *  No  such  direction  appears  in  the  curriculum  for  boys’ 
schools  (1901),  nor  in  any  earlier  curriculum  of  any  German 
state  that  I  saw.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  today  the  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  of  Prussia  are  inclined  to  criticize  on  just 
this  point  their  existing  system. 

As  to  the  uniformity  of  German  education,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  add  to  Professor  Salmon’s  report.  Teachers 
for  Volkschule  are  trained  in  state  normal  schools,  according 
to  curriculums  regulated  by  the  government.  Teachers  in 
gymnasia  are  university  men  or  women,  with  professional 
training  gained  in  seminars  connected  with  gymnasia,  in  which 
they  do  practise  teaching.  All  schools  are  regulated  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  Even  private  ones  hold  their  licenses  only  on  condi- 
*  Keuordniing,  etc.,  p.  51. 
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tion  that  they  follow  the  state  curriculum.  All  textbooks  must 
be  approved  by  the  government,  and  all  schools  are  subject 
to  visits  by  state  officials. 

The  results  of  this  whole  system  upon  the  German  boy  and 
girl  could  not  be  estimated  except  by  exhaustive  observation 
and  research.  I  can  repeat  that  the  pupils  everywhere  knew 
their  facts.  I  should  add  that  the  German  child's  command  of 
language  seemed  to  me  most  remarkable;  so  did  his  older 
brothers  ability  to  express  himself  and  to  reason.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  methods  by  which  these  results  are  achieved 
would  be  possible  of  application  to  the  American  boy  and  girl. 
By  observation  of  classes  and  by  questions  addrest  to  parents 
and  to  “  old  boys  ”  I  tried  to  discover  whether  students  as  a 
rule  were  interested  in  their  history.  Opinions  varied,  natu¬ 
rally.  Many  thought  the  interest  great;  others  thought  it 
scanty  in  the  upper  school.  I  saw  no  class  of  children  under 
fourteen  which  was  not  alive  with  interest.  Several  classes 
of  older  students  seemed  doggedly  doing  their  duty,  nothing 
more;  but  one  must  consider  always  the  loss  of  spontaneity 
and  growth  of  self-consciousness  which  tend  to  disguise  inter¬ 
est  among  older  boys  and  girls. 

At  all  events,  generalization  is  quite  impossible;  this  paper 
aims  at  nothing  more  than  a  report  of  facts  learned  by  reading 
a  good  many  documents,  and  by  consulting  teachers  and  vis¬ 
iting  classes  during  one  brief  month  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

Ellen  Scott  Davison 

Bradford  Academy 

Bradford,  Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Industrial  education  per  se  first  received  public  recognition 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  statute  past  by  the  Legislature  of 
1895.  The  general  tenor  of  this  act  was  that  in  any  city  of 
this  Commonwealth  where  the  mayor  shall,  on  or  before  a 
certain  date,  file  a  certificate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
Ix)rations,  that  said  city  has  in  operation  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  or  more  spindles,  not  less  than  nor  more  than  twenty 
persons,  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  may  associate  them¬ 
selves  together  with  an  agreement  in  writing  for  the  purposes 
of  maintaining  a  textile  school  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  with 
authority  to  take,  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  hold  personal  or 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Any  city  in  which  such  a  corporation  is  organized  may  ap¬ 
propriate  and  pay  to  said  corporation  a  sum  of  money  not  to 
exceed  in  any  case  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
upon  the  appropriation  and  payment  of  said  sum  or  any  part 
thereof  by  any  such  city,  the  mayor  and  superintendent  of 
schools  of  such  city  for  the  time  being  shall  be  and  become 
members  of  said  corporation,  and  the  mayor  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  such  city  shall  thereafter  be  members  of  such  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  statute  further  provided  that  whenever  any  such  city 
shall  appropriate  and  pay  to  any  such  corporation  any  sum 
of  money,  or  whenever  the  trustees  or  members  of  any  such 
corporation  shall  pay  into  its  treasury,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  school,  any  sum  of  money,  there  shall 
be  appropriated  and  paid  to  such  corporation  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  total 
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amount  thus  appropriated  and  paid;  but  in  no  case  shall  there 
be  paid  to  any  such  corporation  by  the  Commonwealth  any 
sum  of  money  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
upon  the  appropriation  and  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  by 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  school,  the 
Governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  ap¬ 
point  two  members  and  trustees  of  any  such  corporation  for 
two  and  four  years  respectively,  and  thereafter  such  persons 
and  their  successors  by  similar  appointment  shall  be  and  re¬ 
main  members  of  such  corporation. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  explanation  of  the  statute 
establishing  these  schools,  because  of  the  ill-advised  and  hasty 
action  taken  in  the  establishment  of  other  individual  schools 
along  other  lines  which  has  followed  this  act  of  the  Legislature. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  movement  to  establish  voca¬ 
tional  schools  in  the  Commonwealth?  Was  it  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  that  the  public 
schools  were  failing  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  for 
many  of  their  pupils  that  the  times  demanded  or  seemed  to  de¬ 
mand?  Not  at  all.  That  was  a  question  that  developed  later. 
The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  these  schools  was  purely 
commercial. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  had  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  adjacent  New  England  states.  Her  chief  competitor,  up  to 
1890,  had  been  England,  from  whose  long  experience  and 
cheaper  labor  she  had  been  in  a  measure  protected  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  coarser  goods  by  the  tariff  on  foreign  production. 
But  there  had  arisen  a  decided  movement  to  the  South  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  to  the  West  of  those  in 
which  wool  prevailed  for  the  texture,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Unless  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  could  make  finer 
goods  than  she  had  been  making  ( for  at  that  time  about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  fine  textile  goods  were  still  imported),  there 
was  danger  of  these  great  industries  being  wrested  from  her 
grasp.  She  was  quick  to  size  up  the  situation.  She  must  make 
finer  goods  and  educate  men  who,  in  the  future,  should  be  able 
to  direct  in  the  manufacture,  and  workmen  who  should  possess 
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the  skill  to  manufacture  the  best  of  textile  goods,  if  she  wisht 
to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  these  lines.  Her  past  success  had 
been  built  on  the  sound  foundation  of  higher  education.  She 
would  furnish  it  for  one  of  her  great  industries.  How  well  the 
crisis  has  been  met  is  answered  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  her 
textile  industries  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  I  would  not  as¬ 
sume  to  claim  that  the  founding  of  technical  textile  schools 
has  been  the  main  factor  producing  the  success  of  her  textile 
manufactures  since  1890,  for  that  has  been  wrought  chiefly 
by  the  brains  and  industry  of  her  citizens  educated  in  her 
other  schools,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  progenitors. 
But  I  am  prone  to  think  that  her  prompt  response  in  founding 
these  schools  gave  courage  to  her  manufacturers  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

Lowell  was  the  first  city  to  take  advantage  of  the  statute 
providing  for  textile  schools.  One  was  opened  in  that  city 
February  i,  1907.  This  school  is  especially  organized  for 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
tho  it  has  an  efficient  cotton  textile  department.  New  Bed¬ 
ford  was  the  next  city  to  avail  itself  of  the  statute,  and  in  1909 
its  school  was  opened  to  students.  A  school  was  organized  in 
Fall  River  several  years  later.  The  two  last  mentioned  schools 
confine  their  work  entirely  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  manu¬ 
facturing  cotton  textiles. 

It  is  the  New  Bedford  school  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
and  to  whose  organization,  course  of  instruction,  growth,  and 
results,  I  purpose  to  confine  this  article. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  school  was  a  three-story 
structure  of  brick,  64  feet  by  100,  with  a  one-story  annex  12 
by  67  feet  (giving  a  floor  space  of  approximately  20,000 
square  feet.  Three  years  later  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
building,  and,  four  years  after  that,  another  large  addition  was 
erected,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  school  has  a  floor 
space  of  46,600  square  feet.  These  conditions  have  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  land  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  a  building 
almost  equal  in  capacity  to  the  present  structure. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  a  large  power  plant,  with  electric 
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drives,  and  supplies  its  own  heat  and  light.  It  is  equipped 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  cotton  machinery  of  the 
latest  designs,  and  with  twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
knitting  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  under¬ 
wear,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  donated  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  machinery  both  from  home  and  abroad.  In 
equipping  the  school  with  engines,  dynamos,  electric  motors 
and  boilers,  and  machines  for  the  machine  shop,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  shown  a  most  liberal  spirit. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  two  classes  of  students,  day  and 
evening.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  have  a  graduate’s 
certificate  from  a  high  school,  or  equivalent  educational  insti¬ 
tution,  are  admitted  without  examination;  those  who  are  not, 
must  pass  an  examination  prescribed;  evening  students  must 
satisfy  the  management  that  they  are  qualified  to  undertake  in¬ 
telligently  any  one  of  the  special  courses  provided  for  such 
students.  Tuition  is  free  for  day  students  residing  in  New 
Bedford,  and  for  evening  students,  while  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars 
a  year  is  charged  for  students  residing  in  other  parts  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  those  residing  in  other 
states.  The  State  contributes  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
($18,000)  a  year  for  maintenance,  and  the  city  from  seven 
thousand  ($7,000)  to  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000).  The 
State  has  also  given  the  money  for  additions  to  the  plant. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  day  students  as  set  forth  in  the 
catalog  is  for  the  training  of  men  aspiring  to  the  position  of 
agent,  superintendent,  overseer,  or  other  responsible  positions 
in  a  cotton  mill  or  cotton  machinery  works,  or  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  a  man  holding  a  responsible  position  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  cotton  mill  business.  The  following  courses 
are  offered  by  the  school  to  day  students ; 

I  Cotton  manufacturing, — a  three-year  course. 

II  Designing, — a  two-year  course. 

III  Chemistry  and  dyeing, — a  two-year  course. 

IV  Complete  knitting, — a  three-year  course. 

V  Seamless  hosiery  knitting, — a  one-year  course. 

\T  Latch  needle  underwear, — a  one-year  course. 
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Instruction  is  also  given  in  connection  with  the  different 
courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  machine  design,  steam,  electric, 
and  mill  engineering,  and  in  machine  shop  practise.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  any  one  of  these  courses,  a  student  is  awarded  a 
diploma,  stating  the  course,  or  courses,  completed  by  him. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  the  evening  classes  are  similar  to 
those  given  the  day  classes,  but  subdivided  and  given  by  the  same 
heads  of  departments,  assisted  by  men  from  the  mills  familiar 
with  special  lines  of  mill  work.  To  cover  one  of  these  special 
courses,  a  student  must  attend  one,  two,  or  three  nights  a  week 
for  one  or  two  years  of  twenty  weeks  each,  depending  upon 
the  course  chosen.  Upon  completing  satisfactorily  any  course, 
the  student  is  awarded  a  certificate,  and  a  diploma  when  he  has 
secured  certificates  in  all  subjects  that  go  to  make  up  any  one 
of  the  regular  diploma  courses.  The  object  of  the  evening 
courses  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  who  work  in  the 
mills  and  shops  during  the  day  to  acquire  greater  skill  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  are  regularly  occupied,  and  to  extend 
their  opportunities  by  acquiring  a  broader  knowledge  of  the 
vocation  in  which  they  are  daily  engaged,  especially  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  textile  industry. 

The  school  has  graduated  ninety-seven  students  from  its  day 
classes  since  its  opening  ten  years  ago,  and  granted  nearly  a 
thousand  certificates  and  diplomas  to  evening  students  who 
have  completed  one  or  more  of  the  evening  courses.  Many  of 
the  day  graduates  have  already  attained  prominent  positions 
in  the  cotton  industry,  and  in  occupations  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  it.  Among  these  are  treasurers,  agents,  super¬ 
intendents,  and  assistant  superintendents  of  mills,  designers, 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  and  several  have  started  inde¬ 
pendent  manufactures  of  their  own. 

The  records  of  the  evening  graduates  are  not  so  well  known, 
but  in  a  general  way  it  is  known  that  many  of  them  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  more  rapid  advancement  in  their  occupations  than 
they  would  have  done  had  they  not  had  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  school.  That  the  operatives  themselves  realize  that  they 
broaden  their  knowledge  and  acquire  greater  skill  in  their 
work  is  shown  by  the  constantly  growing  attendance  upon  the 
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evening  classes.  Tliis  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  since  the  school 
was  opened.  When  men  work  all  day  in  a  mill  and  are  willing 
to  spend  several  nights  each  week  thru  the  fall  and  winter  in 
attendance  upon  a  school,  and  in  many  cases  for  several  years, 
it  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  they  are  getting  what  they 
need  from  it. 

The  textile  schools  of  Massachusetts  have  past  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  represent  a  phase  of  industrial  education  that 
has  come  to  stay.  They  are  growing  rapidly  in  attendance 
and  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers,  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  public  as  well.  They  are  not  excelled  by 
schools  of  their  kind  anywhere,  and  they  offer  to  young  men 
who  wish  to  engage  in  textile  manufacture  and  its  related  in¬ 
dustries  exceptional  advantages;  and  to  workers  in  the  mills 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  greater  skill,  to  extend  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  thereby  improve  their  condition. 

William  E.  Hatch 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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THE  GRADING  AND  PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS  ^ 

Five  years  ago  last  February,  in  one  of  my  English  classes 
were  eighteen  boys  who  had  past  a  grade  of  work,  but  had 
been  grouped  with  twelve  others  to  whom  that  grade  of  work 
was  entirely  new.  These  eighteen  were  to  repeat  simply  because 
they  had  failed  in  two  other  subjects.  Six  of  these  pupils  I 
had  myself  past  the  week  before,  some  of  them  with  a  good 
margin  in  per  cent.,  and  twelve  had  been  past  by  other  teachers. 
It  was  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year,  and  there  was  no 
excuse  in  lack  of  sections  or  time  in  the  weekly  program  for 
not  shunting  these  eighteen  lads  across  the  hall  or  to  the  next 
floor,  to  advance  in  the  subject  they  had  past,  except  the  idea 
of  mass  promotion,  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  Boys’ 
High  School  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  nearly  every  other  high  school 
in  Greater  New  York. 

Confronted  by  the  problem  of  entertaining  for  five  months 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  class,  who  knew"  they  had  past — in  one 
case  with  nineteen  per  cent,  beyond  the  passing  mark — while 
at  the  same  time  I  must  stick  to  the  syllabus  for  the  other  forty 
per  cent.,  to  whom  the  work  was  new  and  essential,  and  realiz¬ 
ing  that  this  condition  was  due  solely  to  wrong  ideas  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  my  sense  of  injustice  was  aroused.  I  wrote  a 
severe  criticism  of  this  system  of  promotion,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  September,  1905. 

Among  the  two  hundred  letters  which  this  circulation  brought 
me,  was  one  from  President  Eliot,  who  commended  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  article.  Economy  in  education,  which  treated  of 
promotion  by  subject.  In  this  letter  w"ere  these  remarkable 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Superintendents  at  a  Round  Table  in  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Ind.,  March  2,  1910. 
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words,  subsequently  quoted  in  Superintendent  Maxwell’s  Sev¬ 
enth  Annual  Report,  on  p.  221  :  “  We  have  reaped  now  in  the 
public  school  system  all  the  benefits  of  system  and  uniformity, 
and  it  is  high  time  to  superinduce  in  the  American  schools  the 
opposite  benefits  of  flexibility  and  variety.” 

Another  passage  in  President  Eliot’s  letter  was  this:  “The 
three  fundamental  things  for  the  improvement  of  education 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  are  ( i )  the  extension  downward  of 
departmental  teaching;  (2)  the  earlier  introduction  of  many 
subjects  now'  reserved  for  the  high  school;  and  (3)  the  pro¬ 
motion  or  advancement  of  the  individual  pupil  by  subject,  and 
not  by  the  year  or  half-year.” 

“  The  greatest  problem  we  have  to  solve  in  our  great 
system,”  said  Superintendent  Maxwell  to  the  principals  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  “  is  to  reach  the  individual  and  to 
help  the  slow  pupil.  I  may  say,”  he  continued,  “  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  solving  this  problem,  and  by  a  method  which 
will  revolutionize  the  public-school  system  of  this  country.” 

In  referring  to  the  above  article  in  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  President  Butler,  the  editor,  wrote:  “The  agitation 
should  be  kept  up  both  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  until 
something  is  accomplished.  I  should  think  it  perfectly  possible 
and  very  desirable  to  adopt  the  point  system  in  dealing  with 
secondary  school  pupils.”  On  December  18,  1906,  Associate 
Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens,  in  charge  of  all  high 
schools  in  Greater  New  York,  wrote:  “The  scheme  of  pro¬ 
moting  by  points  will  undoubtedly  go  thru  this  month.  We 
have  . agreed  upon  a  minimum  of  150  points.”  By  a  point  is 
meant,  in  New  York  City,  one  recitation  a  week  for  a  half 
year.  Promotion  by  points  carries  with  it,  of  course,  promo¬ 
tion  by  subjects.” 

The  most  intense  opposition  to  the  change  proposed  came 
from  the  principals  of  the  largest  high  schools,  particularly 
those  making  a  specialty  of  supplying  young  women  to  the 
training  schools  for  teachers,  but  even  in  these  conservative 
institutions  the  making  of  special  or  individual  programs  has 
since  that  time  made  some  progress. 

Tlie  results  of  two  questionnaires  sent  out  in  1906,  showed 
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that  the  entire  country  was  ripe  for  the  change  proposed  by 
President  Eliot,  and  proved  that  the  worst  abuses  of  mass  pro¬ 
motion  are  confined  to  the  largest  cities.  Every  state  but 
Nevada  contributed.  To  the  question,  “  Do  you  make  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  failed  in  some  of  the  work  of  the  grade  take  all 
the  work  of  the  grade  again?  ”  206  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  said  “  Yes,”  but  357  said  “No,”  or  only  63  per 
cent.  One  hundred  and  three  were  willing  to  approve  the  New 
York  City  system,  while  299  indorsed  the  changes  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  January,  1906.  But,  in 
spite  of  a  vigorous  press  agitation,  it  took  fifteen  months  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  high  school  principals  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  it  was  not  until  March  27,  1907,  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  adopted  the  rules  under 
which  promotion  by  subject  or  promotion  by  points  is  now  en¬ 
forced.  Moreover,  these  rules  are  even  now  evaded  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  high  schools  of  Greater  New  York,  and,  if  a  super¬ 
intendent,  unannounced  and  unaccompanied,  should  walk  into 
some  of  the  first  and  second  year  classrooms  in  high  schools  in 
New  York  City  and  ask  the  simple  question,  “  How  many 
pupils  in  this  room  are  now  taking  over  again  some  subject  in 
which  he  or  she'  has  already  past?  ”  or  if  he  should  inspect  the 
permanent  record  cards  of  some  pupils,  he  would  find  just  such 
cases  now,  while  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  extra 
credit  shall  be  given  for  superior  work  is  practically  ignored 
in  certain  high  schools. 

The  formation  of  small  annexes  for  first-year  pupils  or  first- 
term  pupils  contributes  materially  to  this  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion  of  reaction. 

Whatever  the  curriculum  or  course  of  study,  whatever  the 
election  of  subjects  or  specialization  permitted,  for  the  superior 
scholar  and  the  backward  pupil  alike,  I  plead  for  every  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity  which  skill  in  adjustment  and  sympathy  with 
the  pupil  can  devise,  for  advancement  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  and  all  succeeding  years  according  to  the  proficiency  of 
each  pupil  in  any  subject  studied. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick  of  Public  School 
No.  52,  Manhattan,  led  in  1908  to  the  forming  of  a  joint  com- 
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mittee  on  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  the 
grading  and  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Seven  principals  and  three  heads  of  department,  five  from  the 
City  Teachers’  Association  and  five  from  the  Brooklyn  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  have  for  a  year  and  a  half  been  struggling 
with  this  problem.  A  preliminary  statement  may  be  found  at 
p.  14-17  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers’  Association  report  for 
1908-9,  and  a  complete  report  is  to  be  issued  within  a  few 
months. 

At  present  writing  1001  direct  replies  have  been  received  to 
tlie  twenty  questions  sent  out  by  the  joint  committee.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  have,  besides  the  “Yes”  or  “No”  answers, 
comments  of  various  kinds.  Scores  of  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  material  for  a  large 
volume  would  be  easily  available. 

Of  the  1001  replies  received,  seven  came  from  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Manila,  Canada;  the  other  994  came  from  48  states 
and  territories. 

These  replies  are  distributed  as  follows:  509  from  the  nine 
North  Atlantic  states,  45  from  the  nine  South  Atlantic  states, 
21  from  the  South  Central  Division  with  nine  states,  296  from 
the  North  Central  Division  with  twelve  states,  and  87  from  the 
Western  Division  with  ten  states;  the  rest  were  indeterminate 
or  blanks.  Among  the  writers  are  325  superintendents  of 
schools,  513  principals,  20  teachers,  25  college  presidents  and 
professors,  66  normal  school  presidents  and  teachers  and  su- 
j)ervisors  of  training  schools,  and  21  more,  including  members 
of  boards  of  education.  In  general  terms,  then,  the  vote  or 
tabulation  is  that  of  the  experience  and  opinions  of  over  300 
superintendents,  500  principals,  and  100  teachers  of  teachers. 
Results  based  on  so  solid  a  foundation  should  be  valuable  as 
indicating  the  trend  of  the  entire  country. 

Omitting  for  present  purposes  all  doubtful  replies,  the  di¬ 
rect  “  Yes  ”  and  “  No  ”  answers  to  the  question,  “  Have  you 
tried?”  and  “Do  you  favor?”  the  various  plans  of  promo¬ 
tion  outlined  in  this  questionnaire,  as  taken  from  965  cards  re¬ 
ceived  from  52  states,  dependencies,  and  Canada,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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Reports 

Tried 

Not 

tried 

Favored 

Not 

favored 

Per  cent. 

who 

favored 

1.  Cambridge  plan 

965 

78 

380 

235 

122 

66 

2.  Elizabeth  plan 

965 

270 

222 

349 

98 

78 

3.  Pueblo  plan 

965 

203 

270 

278 

149 

65 

4.  Batavia  plan 

965 

135 

333 

isi 

256 

37 

5.  Departmental  teaching 

965 

471 

170 

467 

146 

76 

6.  Group  teaching 

965 

529 

97 

514 

65 

89 

7.  Pre-academic  school 

965 

45 

371 

1 16 

260 

31 

8.  Extension  classes 

u6:; 

57 

406 

235 

119 

66 

9.  Special  classes  for  over 
age  or  foreign  born 
children. 

9<^5 

274 

248 

537 

47 

92 

10.  Ungraded  classes 

965 

275 

260 

553 

42 

93 

II.  Promotion  by  points 

965 

78 

363 

192 

179 

52 

12.  Chicago  plan 

9^5 

155 

305 

240 

155 

61 

13.  North  Denver  plan 

9^5 

i 

162 

267 

220 

161 

58 

To  tlie  question,  “  Are  you  trying  any  other  plan  than  those 
named  above?  ”  only  55  responded  in  the  attirmative,  or  about 
one  in  twenty.  In  other  words,  tlie  plans  proposed  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  cover  substantially  the  principal  methods  of  promo¬ 
tion  adopted  in  this  country. 

“  Do  you  believe  it  is  feasible  to  place  each  child  in  that 
grade  or  subject  in  which  he  may  work  up  to  his  fullest 
capacity?”  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  answer  “Yes” 
and  165  say  “  Xo.”  This  question  is  affirmed  by  70  per  cent. 
“  Should  pupils  repeat  work  in  which  they  have  satisfactorily 
past?  ”  Thirty-one  say  “  Yes,”  but  642  say  “  Xo,”  many  of 
them  “  Xever.”  The  vote  against  grade  promotion,  then,  is 
fully  20  to  I. 

It  is  simply  impossible  here  and  now  to  give  names  and 
opinions,  however  influential  they  may  be.  To  select  is  to 
make  invidious  distinctions.  I  simply  deal  with  the  matter  in 
the  large.  I  note,  however,  that  the  country  is  progressing 
in  opinion,  experience,  and  determination  toward  more  flex¬ 
ible  methods.  In  1906,  to  the  question,  “  Do  you  favor  the  ad¬ 
vancement  by  subject  plan?  ”  while  428  said  “  Yes.”  113  said 
“  Xo.”  Promotion  by  subject  was  directly  opposed  by  22  per 
cent,  of  the  educators  responding.  Three  years  later,  to 
practically  the  same  question,  and  that  aimed  at  the  elementary 
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instead  of  the  secondary  school,  only  31  seem  directly  to 
oppose. 

One  excuse  for  the  maintenance  of  grade  promotion  is  the 
tremendous  power  it  gives  the  teachers  over  the  pupils.  When 
they  know  that  failure  beyond  the  minimum  of  periods  of 
work  means  repetition  of  the  entire  term,  pupils  will  struggle 
harder  to  avoid  this  calamity.  But  what  glory  is  there  in 
passing  nearly  all  members  of  a  class  at  graduation,  when  a 
large  percentage  of  the  pupils  have  spent  from  five  to  six  years 
in  completing  the  course  because  of  an  inflexible  system? 

In  the  congested  Brooklyn  system,  with  its  part-time  classes, 
every  term’s  work  that  is  unnecessarily  repeated  is  keeping 
another  pupil  in  an  annex  of  only  one  or  two  grades,  where 
he  must  pass  all  or  repeat  all.  I  have  known  a  pupil  sent  back 
to  an  annex  to  take  a  grade  the  fourth  time,  because  two  sub¬ 
jects  were  not  quite  past,  and  there  was  no  room  in  the  main 
building. 

Those  who  would  like  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
various  systems  of  grading  and  promotion,  on  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  opinions  of  educators  have  been  invited  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  School  Organization  which  I  represent, 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  Education  (Boston)  for  February, 
1910,  p.  381-3,  where  the  subject  is  carefully  treated  by  our 
chairman.  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Those 
who  wish  to  learn  the  comments  made  by  many  distinguished 
men,  either  for  or  against  any  one  of  the  plans  discust,  I  must 
refer  to  the  forthcoming  complete  report  of  the  Committee. 
A  monograph  on  each  plan  by  an  assigned  member  is  in  April 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  who  will  sum  up  the 
findings  and  issue  the  complete  report  within  a  few  months. 
By  autumn  this  may  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  value  by  sharing  their  experiences  and  convic¬ 
tions. 

Time  permits  me  only  a  brief  reference  to  Nos.  5,  7,  and  11 
on  the  recent  questionnaire  of  our  Committee,  covering  depart¬ 
mental  teaching,  the  pre-academic  school,  and  promotion  by 
points. 

Three  years  ago  324  favored  departmental  teaching  in  the 
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seventh  and  eighth  years,  while  127  opposed  it.  Now,  467 
favor  it,  to  146  in  opposition.  The  percentage  of  those  who 
favor  departmental  teaching  in  these  elementary  grades  has 
increased  to  over  76  per  cent.  The  number  who  have  tried  it 
is  471,  while  467  favor  it,  practically  the  same  number,  if  not 
the  same  contributors.  I  am  justified  in  saying,  then,  that  de¬ 
partmental  teaching  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  elementary  years 
has  come  to  stay,  and  will  not  be  dislodged. 

The  vote  on  the  organization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  as  a  separate  school  deserves  consideration.  While  only 
45  state  that  they  have  tried  it,  116,  or  two  and  a  half  times 
as  many,  favor  it.  There  is,  however,  formidable  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  260  negative  votes.  In  this  connection  may  I  call 
attention  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1909,  p.  502,  where  a  smaller  postal  card  canvass 
reveals  a  majority  in  favor  of  “  organizing  the  ninth  year  with 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  under  departmental  teaching  and 
promotion  by  subjects  as  a  junior  or  lower  high  school,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  cities.”  The  six-and-six  plan  has  made  great 
strides  since  Dr.  E.  W.  Lyttle  of  Albany  read  his  paper  at 
Asbury  Park  in  1905,  as  an  examination  of  the  Morrison  and 
Lyttle  reports  in  the  National  Education  Association  Proceed¬ 
ings  for  1907  and  1908  will  reveal.  In  my  own  judgment  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  are  now  the  real  battleground  for 
improvement  in  courses  of  study  and  in  school  organization, 
and  vital  connection  with  the  secondary  system  will  help  them. 

“  Promotion  by  points,”  says  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  “  is  really  the 
greatest  thought  in  modern  educational  progress,  and  is  by  its 
very  nature  the  direct  antithesis  of  any  plan  of  organizing  the 
educational  course  on  a  more  or  less  fixt  basis  of  years  for 
each  step.”  In  Superintendent  Seaver’s  report  for  1901  we 
have  an  interesting  statement  of  the  Boston  view.  He  says: 
“  In  the  requirements  for  graduation,  emphasis  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  element  of  time  to  the  element  of  acquisition.” 
“  The  goal  set  up  for  pupils  now,”  he  adds,  “  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  general  average  for  a  given  length  of  time;  then  the  goal 
will  be  the  mastery  of  particular  studies.  There  can  be  no 
question  which  goal  is  the  better  worth  striving  for,  nor  any 
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doubt  as  to  the  superiority,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  resulting  from  a  striving  for  the  worthier  goal.”  Not 
only  in  the  day  high  schools,  but  also  in  the  evening  high 
schools  in  Boston  promotions  are  made  by  points. 

Did  time  permit  I  could  quote  reports  and  letters  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  so  on,  which 
would  show  that  other  systems  besides  New  York’s  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  lockstep  or  penitentiary  method  of  doing  time 
in  school.  One  Philadelphia  principal  wrote  me :  ”  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  will 
not  require  rei^etition  of  76  per  cent,  of  a  year’s  work  because 
24  has  been  below  the  standard.”  Does  not  such  a  letter  show 
that  it  is  a  real  evil  which  we  are  combating? 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  by  this  special  Committee  can  not 
yet  be  foretold.  Letters  showing  an  interest  that  insures  ac¬ 
tion  continue  to  come  from  distant  states.  Principal  Charles 
Perrine,  chairman  of  the  School  Problems  Committee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers’  Association,  who  has  read  all  the  cards 
and  letters,  has,  at  my  request,  made  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Every  principal  should  have  a  rule  or  a  system  under 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  know  promptly  of 
any  pupil  who  is  so  far  above  the  class  that  he  needs  to  be 
put  into  the  next  higher  grade,  or  so  far  below  the  class  that 
it  is  ix)sitiv'^ely  harmful  to  the  class  and  to  the  pupil  himself  to 
remain  in  that  grade. 

2.  Most  cities  need  an  improved  system  of  record  cards  by 
the  use  of  which  teachers  and  principals  will  use  greater  care 
in  grading  pupils  according  to  their  individual  capacity  and 
needs. 

3.  As  one  principal  well  puts  it.  ”  We  are  firing  in  the  air 
as  long  as  our  classes  contain  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  more  pupils.” 
No  class  should  exceed  forty,  and  thirty  would  be  desirable. 

4.  Every  teacher  should  set  aside  at  least  a  half  hour  daily, 
for  helping  individuals,  a  plan  followed  widely  in  Toronto  and 
Milwaukee.  One  superintendent  requires  that  two-fifths  of 
the  day  be  devoted  to  assisting  individuals,  particularly  in  di¬ 
recting  them  how  to  study. 
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Where  classes  must  contain  fifty  or  more,  this  Brooklyn 
principal  suggests  that  three-quarters  of  the  class  in  lower 
grades  might  profitably  be  dismist  a  half  hour  earlier  at  each 
session  to  permit  the  teacher  to  give  attention  to  those  who 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  late  entrance  or  less  brilliancy  can 
not  be  promoted  without  individual  help.  The  majority  would 
still  have  all  the  time  in  school  that  Kansas  City  allows,  and 
all  that  many  physicians  approve, 

5.  Xo  one  administrative  device  is  so  widely  recommended 
as  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher,  whose  chief  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  afford  special  help  in  the  essentials  and  in  “  methods 
of  study  ”  to  pupils  who  have  fallen  behind  because  of  sickness 
or  slower  mentality,  and  to  assist  in  rapid  advance  to  a  new 
grade  without  loss  of  essential  topics,  especially  bright  or  over¬ 
age  children,  and  those  children  from  other  schools  who  are 
hard  to  grade.  Among  the  cities  that  recommend  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  are  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Boulder, 
Wheeling,  Brookline,  Salem  (Mass.),  Minneapolis.  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Plainfield,  and  East  Orange.  The  number  of  pupils 
whose  promotion  would  be  saved,  added  to  those  who  would 
complete  the  course  in  shorter  time,  is  an  argument  that 
would  appeal  to  the  taxpayer,  especially  if  his  boy  was  being 
saved. 

6.  Some  courses  of  study,  while  published  as  a  minimum, 
are  in  reality  an  impossible  maximum  for  certain  sections  of 
the  same  city. 

Some  superintendents  recommend  that  the  course  be  re¬ 
duced  to  bare  essentials,  which  should  then  be  rigidly  de¬ 
manded,  while  an  enriched  curriculum  is  provided  for  the 
brighter  pupils,  as  in  Carthage  (Mo.),  which  has  slow  and 
fast  sections  in  both  high  and  grammar  schools.  Others  would 
provide  for  a  fuller  course  for  all,  but  permit  its  completion 
in  a  term  or  less  by  brighter  sections,  by  a  proi>er  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Cambridge  plan  so  widely  used. 

7.  Several  Philadelphia  principals  and  superintendents  re¬ 
gret  the  loss  to  the  pupils  in  the  present  plan  of  semi-annual 
over  the  former  plan  of  tri-ennial  promotions.  From  many 
other  widely  scattered  sections  comes  a  plea  for  twenty-four. 
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or  even  thirty-two,  grades  in  an  eight-year  course,  without 
change  of  teachers  each  time. 

8.  But,  most  important  of  all,  we  must  extend  into  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  the  practise  happily  becoming  more  prevalent 
in  the  high  schools,  of  promoting  by  subjects.  It  is  said  that 
small  high  schools  in  New  York  State  have  been  able  to  make  a 
program  that  accomplishes  this  by  having  upper  grammar 
grades  taught  departmentally  with  high  school  pupils,  and 
that  many  more  pupils  remain  to  get  some  high  school  work 
or  to  graduate,  because  they  nearly  all  earn  promotion  in  some 
subject.  Chief  Inspector  Wood  says  the  program  is  possible 
because  the  school  day  is  longer.  If  possible  in  smaller 
schools,  it  surely  ought  to  be  possible  in  larger  schools.  If  spe¬ 
cial  subjects  interfere,  those  special  subjects  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  in  special  cases  or  deferred  until  after  school. 

When  teachers  and  principals  once  realize  that  there  is  a 
way  to  master  the  difficulties  that  have  led  to  retardation,  it  will 
be  found,  as  always,  that  the  teachers  are  ready  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice  to  advance  those  to  whom  they  have  dedicated 
their  lives. 

In  his  response  to  our  questionnaire.  Secretary  Irwin  Shep¬ 
ard  made  a  statement  which  deserves  special  thought.  “  The 
solution  of  many  of  these  problems,”  writes  Mr.  Shepard,  “  will 
be  found  in  continuous  sessions  of  schools,  not  meaning  con¬ 
tinuous  attendance  of  all,  but  continuous  opportunities  for  at¬ 
tendance  of  those  who  can  profitably  attend  continuously,  with 
corresponding  opportunities  for  vacations  at  any  time  when 
needed,  and  only  when  needed.  It  is  all  wrong  to  shut  up 
school  buildings  for  three  months  every  year  and  enforce  a 
vacation  for  that  time  on  all.  Under  continuous  sessions,  pro¬ 
motions  should  be  quarterly  rather  than  yearly,  or  each  half 
year.  A  child  can  take  a  vacation,  then,  any  three  months 
when  he  needs  it,  or  can  attend  continuously  if  best.  This 
will  break  up  the  seven  or  eight  grades  into  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-two  units.” 

In  his  Eleventh  Annual  report,  just  issued,  at  p.  106-9,  Su¬ 
perintendent  Maxwell  gives  interesting  statistics  regarding  pro¬ 
motions  in  New  York  City,  and  closes  thus:  “  The  most  sue- 
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cessful  method,  however,  of  accelerating  promotions  and  the 
progress  of  pupils  thru  high  schools  would  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  summer  sessions.” 

Four  terms  of  twelve  or  eleven  weeks  each,  six  periods  to 
the  day,  separated  by  not  more  than  a  fortnight’s  interval,  and 
three  terms  of  the  same  length  of  a  two-period  evening  school, 
amounting  to  a  fifth  term  in  the  year,  would  not  only  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  economy  in  any  large  city,  but  afford  the  very  flex¬ 
ibility  in  promotions  for  which  I  plead,  provided : 

1.  That  each  period,  day  or  evening,  should  have  at  least 
one  class  for  each  term’s  work  in  each  subject  offered,  wherever 
prepared  pupils  enroll  in  sufficient  numbers. 

2.  That  when  the  pupils  of  any  section  are  too  few  to  war¬ 
rant  the  formation  of  a  class,  each  should  be  permitted  to  take 
any  other  subject  available  within  his  powers  successfully  to 
pursue. 

3.  That  pupils  who  fail  by  a  narrow  margin  in  any  sub¬ 
ject,  be  permitted  to  take  both  the  term  to  be  repeated  and  the 
next  term’s  work  in  that  subject,  only  in  case  they  drop  for  that 
purpose  their  most  advanced  subject,  and  then  clearly  and 
steadily  maintain  the  standard  in  both  grades  of  work. 

4.  That  pupils  who  secure  a  specified  high  standing  in  a 
subject  be  permitted  to  take  an  additional  term  of  advanced 
work  when  feasible  and  suitable. 

5.  That,  whenever  they  form  an  excuse  for  an  inflexible 
school  program,  minor  subjects,  or  those  occupying  but  one  or 
two  periods  a  week,  shall  be  grouped  in  the  same  unit  as  re¬ 
gards  time  allowance  and  credit  assignment,  or  deferred  to  an¬ 
other  term,  or  altogether  eliminated. 

6.  That  inexperienced  teachers  or  those  who,  knowing  only 
the  graded  system,  have  a  narrow  outlook,  shall  not  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  important  task  of  classifying  children,  unless 
teachers  of  wider  vision  and  sympathy  are  unavailable. 

7.  That  the  accommodation  of  certain  teachers  and  even  the 
equalization  of  sections,  shall  be  subordinated  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  placing  successive  terms’  work  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  same  periods  in  the  program,  so  that  each  pupil 
above  the  sixth  year,  and  especially  while  obliged  to  attend 
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school,  may  advance  according  to  his  or  her  own  proficiency  in 
each  subject. 

8.  That  administration  scientifically  assigns  to  each  school 
the  proportionate  number  of  teachers  in  each  subject  for  all 
pupils  above  the  sixth  year  which  the  size  and  number  of  rooms 
renders  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  course  in  that 
school. 

9.  That  whenever  inflexible  conditions  have  placed  the  child 
at  a  disadvantage,  his  right  to  a  chance  to  progress  shall  have 
the  right  of  way  over  difliculties. 

10.  That  in  all  cases  where  it  is  really  immaterial  which 
term  of  a  subject  or  which  subject  is  taken  first,  the  distressed 
child  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  additional  opportunity  for 
flexibility  in  order  that  he  may  either  shorten  the  time  or  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  his  course. 

The  principle  involved  in  above  recommendations  is  that 
system  must  yield  to  the  child  as  we  find  him  or  her.  We  are 
to  use  every  contrivance  to  facilitate  individual  progress,  and 
not  to  block  it.  Not  only  the  geniuses  are  one-sided;  many 
far  from  being  brilliant  are  one-sided.  Flexibility  gives  each 
and  all  a  chance  to  bring  out  the  best  in  self  and  prepares  for 
social  service. 

“  The  keynote  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  at  Indianapolis,”  according  to  the  Educational 
Review,  ”  is  the  difference^  children.  There  are  differences 
in  mental  aleytness,  in  mo^  responsibility,  mental  attitudes, 
tastes,  and  tendencies,  in  physical  condition,  in  environment, 
and  in  vocational  aim.”  Promotion  by  points  or  promotion  by 
subjects  recognizes  these  differences,  and  ’gives  the  child,  the 
home,  and  society  the  benefit  of  all  the  possibilities  involved. 
As  in  Silas  Marner  and  in  Tennyson's  Princess,  the  child  will 
lead. 

Charles  S.  Hartwell 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VIII 


THE  CHANGED  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SORBONNE  ^ 

During  the  past  decade  a  complete  revolution  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  study  of  literature  in  the  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  France.  Altho  the  old  titles  of  the  university 
professorships  remain,  everything  else  which  once  gave  char¬ 
acter  and  direction  to  the  instruction  carried  on  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters — philosophy,  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  in  short,  the  humanities — has  been  wholly  changed.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sorbonne  has 
changed.  In  the  celebrated  courses,  the  real  defenders  and 
representatives  of  the  highest  and  best  in  French  culture, 
where  once  were  found  general  concepts  and  insights  stated 
with  elegant  precision,  sound  literary  taste,  refined  distinc¬ 
tions,  sober  and  measured  syntheses,  nothing  is  now  spoken  of 
but  scientific  method  and  bibliographies.  The  personal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  great  authors  and  the  critical  analysis  of  their 
thoughts  have  given  way  to  philological  annotation,  to  the 
study  of  sources,  and  to  the  chronology  and  interdependence 
of  texts.  One  is  imprest  above  all  by  the  sharply  defined 
and  highly  organized  plan  of  study,  like  that  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  German  university  seminars.  Patient 
drudgery  and  minutely  learned  research  have  little  by  little 
gained  control  of  the  entire  teaching,  and  were  it  not  for  cer¬ 
tain  courses  that  are  spoken  of  with  scant  respect,  one  would 
not  know  where  to  look  for  any  trace  of  the  old-fashioned 
classical  culture. 

It  does  not  take  one  long  to  see  that  a  powerful  and  dom¬ 
inating  hierarchy  has  taken  the  place  of  the  free  organization 
of  studies  that  prevailed  twenty  years  ago.  There  are  a  few 
strong  personalities,  three  or  four  at  most,  who  are  lookt  up 

^  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review,  by  permission,  from 
L’Opinion  (Paris). 
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to  and  feared.  All  philosophy,  history,  and  literature  are  con¬ 
trolled  absolutely  by  them.  One  might  think  that  we  had  gone 
back  to  the  happy  days  when  Victor  Cousin  reigned  supreme. 
A  few  powerful  wills,  aiming  at  a  common  end,  and  bound 
together  by  a  sort  of  mysterious  inspiration  of  positivism,  have 
succeeded  in  imposing  a  new  spirit,  not  only  on  the  Sorbonne, 
but  on  all  the  French  universities,  and,  indeed,  on  a  large  part 
of  the  higher  teaching  force  everywhere. 

This  systematic  revolution  in  method  and  purpose  goes  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  reform.  It  deals  deliberately 
with  matters  as  to  which  the  general  public  can  not  afford  to 
be  indifferent,  since  they  concern  nothing  less  than  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  qualities  of  our  people  in  the  future.  More¬ 
over,  this  revolution  has  already  proceeded  far  enough,  and  has 
borne  enough  fruit,  to  enable  it  to  be  judged  impartially  by  its 
results. 

Before  showing  what  these  results  are,  let  us  try  to  state  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  revolution  that  we  are  discussing.  What 
it  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  conform  the  instruction  in  letters, 
in  the  humanities,  to  the  instruction  in  science,  precisely  and 
in  every  detail ;  and  to  carry  over  to  the  domain  of  the  moral 
sciences  and  the  humanities  the  whole  apparatus  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  used  in  the  physical  laboratories.  But 
it  so  happens  that  the  only  instrument  of  precision  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  kind  that  philosophy,  sociology,  and  literature  have  at 
their  command  is  that  of  the  historical  method.  Therefore,  we 
find  the  historical  method  everywhere  dominant.  Its  tri¬ 
umph  is  so  complete  and  so  overwhelming  that  no  place  what¬ 
ever  is  left  for  any  other  method  of  study. 

Nowadays  the  entire  work  of  a  student  of  literature  is  re¬ 
duced  to  that  of  a  writer  of  history,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
individual  reflection  and  appreciation,  which  are  now  held  to 
be  dangerous.  History,  which  is  truly  a  privileged  subject,  has 
succeeded  in  imposing  its  point  of  view  on  every  department  of 
literary  study;  more  than  that,  it  has  even  been  successful  in 
putting  an  end  to  whatever  it  could  not  make  its  slave. 

Philosophy,  when  it  is  anything  more  than  mere  physiolog¬ 
ical  psychology  or  sociology,  is  nothing  but  a  cursory  exposi- 
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tion  of  doctrines  that  have  been  held  in  the  past,  as  a  historical 
review  of  various  systems  of  thought.  It  is  a  current  saying 
at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  that  “  philosophy,  as  such,  will  soon  be 
at  an  end.’’  All  discussion  of  a  genuinely  philosophical  char¬ 
acter  is  under  suspicion.  A  recent  candidate  for  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  who  submitted  to  his  professor  an  outline  for  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  a  special  point  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  was  told, 
“  All  right ;  but,  mind  you,  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  in¬ 
terpretation  !  ” 

Sociology,  under  the  influence  of  IM.  Durkheim,  is  reduced 
to  a  collection  of  material,  to  the  accumulation  of  patient  ob¬ 
servations  of  which  those  on  savage  peoples  form  a  consider¬ 
able  part.  Ethics,  known  more  technically  as  the  science  of 
morals,  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  sub-division  of  his¬ 
torical  sociology. 

Even  pure  literature,  which,  one  might  have  thought,  would 
have  been  protected  from  the  despoiling  encroachments  of  his¬ 
tory,  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  completely  taken  possession  of 
by  it.  Polite  letters  were  once  highly  esteemed  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  refine  the  taste  and  to  instruct  the  understanding ;  today 
they  are  only  a  means  of  providing  documents  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  literature.  Indeed,  polite  letters  are  now  lost 
sight  of  in  the  mass  of  minor  and  subordinate  inquiries,  im¬ 
portant  enough  in  their  own  time  and  place,  like  textual 
criticism,  bibliographic  compilation,  comparative  study  of  dif¬ 
ferent  editions  of  the  same  work,  the  study  of  various  readings 
of  the  same  text,  and  the  search  for  similar  passages  or  con¬ 
trolling  influences.  “  All  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  text,” 
says  M.  Lanson,  the  great  advocate  of  this  method  of  study, 
”  must  take  the  form  of  an  historical  explanation.”  What 
does  this  mean  if  not  the  doing  away  with  all  personal  in¬ 
terpretations,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  offer 
more  than  the  uncertain  value  which  attaches  to  the  opinion  of 
a  single  individual?  To  make  it  perfectly  certain,  here  are 
M.  Lanson  s  own  words;  ‘‘The  principal  and  the  proper  task 
of  the  history  of  literature  is  not  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
work  by  its  significance  for  us,  according  to  our  ideals  and  our 
standards  of  taste.”  but  to  place  it  back  [in  imagination]  in  its 
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own  environment.  To  do  this  involves  work  of  a  highly  sci¬ 
entific  character,  which  involves  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  material  “  by  which  the  true  personality  and  the 
historical  importance  of  a  book  are  made  clear,  and  which 
have  the  result  of  separating  the  book  from  ourselves,  from  our 
inner  life,  when  the  simple  reading  of  a  book  often  brings  it.”  ^ 
In  another  place  M.  Lanson  says:  “To  distinguish  between 
knowing  and  feeling,  between  that  which  we  can  know  and  that 
which  we  should  feel,  not  to  feel  when  it  is  possible  to  know, 
not  to  believe  that  we  know  when  we  only  feel,”  that  is  the 
true  purpose  of  the  new  scientific  method. 

Stated  in  simpler  terms,  this  means  that  the  expression  “  to 
read  a  text,”  is  hereafter  to  have  a  meaning  that  is  novel  and 
rather  surprizing.  It  is  no  longer  to  mean,  as  it  is  now  usually 
thought  to  mean,  to  undertake  beyond  all  else  to  enter  into  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  work  in  order  to  appreciate  its  thought, 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  profit  and  assistance  for  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  of  gaining  new  ideas  which  may  serve  to  give  new 
direction  to  our  own  thoughts;  it  is  hereafter  to  be  something 
quite  different.  To  read  a  text  is  henceforth  to  mean, — leav¬ 
ing  aside  the  living  content  of  a  work,  all  that  is  vital  in  it, — 
to  limit  one’s  self  to  a  wholly  material  and  historical  analysis 
of  its  various  elements;  that  is,  after  the  fashion  of  philologists, 
to  relegate  to  a  subordinate  place  or,  indeed,  to  neglect  entirely, 
everything  in  a  great  work  which  really  gives  it  a  reason  for 
existence,  and  which  has  made  it  of  value,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  now,  to  human  feeling  and  to  human  understanding. 

For  this  point  of  view,  no  less  a  person  than  Renan  is 
chiefly  responsible.  He  wrote,  in  his  E Avenir  de  la  science, 
this  amazing  dictum :  “  The  study  of  the  history  of  literature  is 
destined  to  displace,  in  larger  part,  the  direct  reading  of  the 
great  works  of  the  human  spirit.”  I  can  well  understand  that 
such  an  attitude  is  in  part  to  be  explained  as  an  inevitable  re¬ 
action  against  the  follies  and  excesses  of  the  old-time  rhetoric. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  that  insipid  writing,  that  making 
of  phrases  more  or  less  brilliant  about  ideas  more  or  less 

*  Lanson,  “L’liistoire  litteraire  et  la  sociologie,”  in  Revue  de  meta¬ 
physique  et  de  morale,  1904. 
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vague,  which  too  often  made  up  a  great  part  of  the  old- 
fashioned  study  of  literature.  Under  the  guise  of  describing 
and  commenting  on  the  beauty  of  great  works,  too  many  pupils 
did  nothing  but  repeat  opinions  already  exprest  by  others,  in 
copying  Villemain,  Nisard,  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  or  Brunetiere. 
One  can  well  understand  the  desire  to  substitute  for  that  dis¬ 
mal  verbalism,  that  remote  and  wholly  fantastic  study  of  texts, 
an  exact  discipline  and  something  that  would  arouse  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  hope,  and  that  would  stimulate  to  new  activity.  But 
in  so  doing,  the  error  has  been  committed  of  rejecting  the  older 
method  in  its  entirety,  without  keeping  what  in  it  was  useful 
and  suited  to  our  national  temperament. 

The  new  method  will  have  at  once  from  the  public  at  large 
the  same  approval  which  the  methods  of  the  physical  sciences 
already  enjoy.  No  one  stops  to  ask  whether  the  attempt  to 
fasten  the  strict  determinism  of  the  sciences  of  matter  on  the 
humanities  is  not  of  very  uncertain  outcome.  It  looks  as  if 
the  work  of  the  last  century  was  being  carried  forward 
logically,  and  that  is  enough  for  most  j)eople.  Moreover,  it 
is  boldly  announced  that  “  the  true  humanities  of  modern  times 
are  the  sciences,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word.”  What,  then, 
is  to  become  of  general  culture? 

The  historian  has  laid  his  hands  upon  literature :  that  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
But  now  it  appears  that  the  poor  results  that  have  been  gained 
have  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  among  those 
who  formerly  hailed  the  new  methods  with  enthusiasm.  Among 
quite  different  sets  of  people,  there  is  found  coming  to  the 
surface  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  and  of  discontent.  In  the 
University  itself,  where  there  are  several  professors  whose 
critical  judgment  has  held  them  back  from  these  new  excesses, 
and  many  thoughtful  students  who  are  disgusted  with  the  very 
mediocre  sort  of  work  required  of  them,  complaint  can  be 
heard,  but  it  is  always  exprest  in  private.  The  “  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  Sorbonne  ”  is  even  spoken  of,  because  it  was  thru 
imitation  of  the  German  universities  that  the  new  movement 
came  into  being. 

But  is  it  not  to  Renan,  with  his  admiration  for  the  methods 
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of  the  German  universities — look,  for  instance,  at  the  pag^es  de¬ 
voted  to  philosophy  in  his  L’Avenir  dc  la  science — that  we 
must  turn,  in  order  to  understand  the  beginning  of  this  new 
state  of  mind?  And  did  not  the  movement  of  protest  which 
found  expression  in  many  different  fields  of  intellectual  activ- 
i^^y,  if  not  against  the  principle  of  the  historic  method,  at  least 
against  its  abuses,  its  ostracisms,  and  its  dislikes,  turn  back 
ui>oii  itself  and  become  a  general  reaction  against  what  was,  in 
effect,  the  ruling  philosophy  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ? 

What  shows  us  the  ambitions  of  the  theories  now  ruling  at 
the  Sorbonne  is  the  painstaking  care  and  the  dogmatic  ob¬ 
session  of  the  method  pursued.  The  books  most  read  by  the 
students  are  books  of  pure  method.  For  students  of  history,  it 
is  the  work  of  MM.  Seignobos  and  Langlois,  Introduction  aux 
sciences  historiques,  written  in  imitation  of  the  methodology 
of  the  German  Bernheim.  For  students  of  philosophy,  with 
whom  the  social  sciences  occupy  a  predominant  place,  it  is  the 
little  book  of  M.  Durkheim,  Les  regies  de  la  methode  soci~ 
ologique,  a  book  most  irritating  in  its  dogmatism.  For  stu¬ 
dents  of  literature,  it  is  the  lectures  and  the  writings  of  M.  Lan- 
son  which  determine  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  literary 
study.  Furthermore,  the  pattern  of  all  intellectual  work  is  as 
rigorously  followed  as  if  the  task  were  manual,  not  mental. 
Only  one  way  of  working  is  allowed;  individuals,  however  dif¬ 
ferent,  must  bend  to  its  unyielding  rule. 

This  obsession  as  to  method  goes  so  far  that  sometimes  the 
instruction  l)ecomes  a  mere  formality.  Has  not  one  professor 
of  literature  at  the  Sorbonne  thought  it  his  duty  to  limit  him¬ 
self,  for  three  years,  to  giving  his  students  a  simple  course  in 
bibliography  concerning  the  great  centuries  of  the  history  of 
literature  which  it  was  his  business  to  treat?  All  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  carry  away  about  a  Moliere,  a  Racine,  a  Rousseau, 
was  a  critical  list  of  editions,  of  sources,  and  of  commentators. 
He  got  not  food,  but  a  menu.  Scientific  training  we  are  all 
glad  to  have  set  over  against  the  old-fashioned  literary  training 
of  tlie  mind,  but  has  instruction  in  letters  no  other  aim  than  to 
catalog  with  all  the  appearance  of  scientific  precision,  all  the 
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great  works  of  the  human  spirit  ?  Bibliography  has  become  a 
mania.  No  one  can  adequately  describe  the  harm  it  has  done 
to  students  of  the  present  generation.  It  has  degraded  litera¬ 
ture  itself,  to  the  point  of  destroying  the  inner  meaning  of 
great  works  and  their  life-giving  power. 

This  scientific  superstition  asserts  itself  in  genial  fashion  re¬ 
garding  the  inner  structure  of  a  literary'  work,  and  altho  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  form  of  lunacy,  it  ser\'es  to 
reveal  in  picturesque  fashion  the  spirit  that  rules  the  Sorbonne 
of  today.  At  the  Faculty  of  Letters  they  call  the  room  in 
which  the  students  study  the  prescribed  authors  the  “  labora¬ 
tory  of  French  philology.”  The  studies  themselves  are  called 
“  practical  exercises.”  The  students  as  a  whole  are  called 
“  working  squads,”  and  they  man  a  ‘‘  laboratory  for  scientific 
work.”  A  certain  professor  of  history,  criticizing  one  of  his 
predecessors,  otherwise  famous,  for  having  sometimes  used 
texts  somewhat  uncertain,  said :  “  Fustel  de  Coulanges  did  not 
always  take  the  trouble  to  clean  his  instruments  before  using 
them.”  But  let  us  not  be  too  harsh.  Sometimes  when  one 
compares  the  big  words  they  use  with  the  small  things  these 
words  conceal,  one  feels  like  asking  whether  there  is  not  an  in¬ 
tent  to  give  a  false  impression,  a  sort  of  scientific  jugglery  ! 

The  great  triumph  of  the  undertaking  is  the  card  catalog. 
Every  investigation  begins  with  a  collection  of  cards,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  cards  the  more  successful  the  investigation. 
He  is  a  great  historian  who  has  at  his  service  several  thousand 
of  these  multi-colored  cards,  the  anise-seed  and  cummin  of  sci¬ 
ence.  To  secure  such  a  collection,  he  presses  into  service  the 
labor  of  all  his  pupils.  Patience  now  takes  the  place  of  in- 
sight,and  the  collection  of  materials  is  a  substitute  for  their 
interpretation.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  an  advanced  de¬ 
gree,  the  course  leading  to  which  occupies  an  entire  academic 
year,  more  than  half  the  time  is  given  to  writing  on  cards  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject  chosen.  In  putting  these  young 
minds  to  this  purely  clerical  work,  do  they  not  run  the  risk  of 
snuffing  out  all  individuality  and  all  that  enthusiasm  which 
should  be  born  of  direct  contact  with  literary  masterpieces? 

One  may  pick  out,  as  a  typical  example  of  work  of  this 
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sort,  the  well-known  edition  of  Voltaire’s  Lettres  philoso- 
phiques,  published  by  M.  Lanson  in  1909,  because  of  its 
peculiar  characteristics  and  the  vast  erudition  to  which  it  bears 
witness.  The  author  of  the  book  states  his  plan  quite  clearly 
in  an  introduction  bristling  with  small  letters,  the  conventional 
marks  of  reference  to  sources  and  manuscripts,  and  to  edi¬ 
tions  of  various  dates.  He  disavows  making  any  explanatory 
commentary  or  any  interpretation  of  his  own.  “  My  pur¬ 
pose,”  he  says,  ”  is  to  offer  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
sources,  and  nothing  more.  The  aim  has  been  to  find  for  every 
phrase,  the  fact,  the  text,  or  the  word  which  stirred  the  mind 
or  the  imagination  of  Voltaire.”  The  endless  research  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  can  readily  be  imagined ;  and  in 
the  same  way  it  is  obvious  enough  how  an  enthusiastic  critic 
of  this  undertaking  can  say,  with  entire  seriousness,  “  An  edi¬ 
tion  which  undertakes  to  exhaust  completely  all  possible  points 
of  comment,  will  take  a  man’s  whole  life,  and  give  us  twenty 
volumes  of  notes  for  each  volume  of  text.”  ^ 

Yet,  does  not  the  reader  realize  how  much  there  is  of  chance 
and  of  guesswork  in  what  is  thus  presented  as  the  result  of  a 
vigorously  scientific  method?  Surely,  in  speaking  of  “oral 
sources,”  conversations,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  exact¬ 
ness  without  the  phonograph !  Moreover,  suppose  that  we  do 
know  which  one  of  his  conversations  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  it 
was  that  suggested  to  Voltaire  a  particular  passage,  how  much 
better  off  are  we,  beyond  having  made  it  more  difficult  to  ex- 
])lain  what  will  always  be  obscure?  The  labor  exi>ended  has 
beeii' great,  but  is  the  result  worth  it? 

Let  one  stop  a  moment  to  examine  the  wonderful  illustra¬ 
tion  which  closes  and  sums  up  the  introduction  to  the  book  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  a  bit  of 
playful  ornamentation  or  a  fantastic  piece  of  decoration,  in 
which  an  artist  was  moved  to  amuse  himself  by  tracing  in¬ 
tricate  figures,  dotted  lines,  curves,  and  various  outlines.  Or 
else  it  might  be  thought  to  be  an  architect’s  working  drawing, 
an  illustration  of  the  higher  descriptive  geometry,  or  one  of 
those  outlines  of  the  entire  universe  which  so  fill  with  naive 
*  D.  Mornet,  Revue  d’histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  1909-10. 
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wonder  the  minds  of  the  untutored.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  true  explanation  is  much  more  simple.  What  the  author 
wishes  to  represent  by  this  drawing  is  the  “  inter-relation  of  the 
different  printings  ”  of  Voltaire’s  philosophical  letters.  Seri¬ 
ously,  looked  at  from  a  little  distance,  there  is  a  certain  sym¬ 
bolism  in  that,  as  it  were,  scaffolding  for  an  imaginary  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  abnormal  fantasies  of  an  architect’s  dream 
find  expression. 

Can  we  wonder  that  so  great  an  appearance  of  scientific 
precision  should  arouse  an  almost  mystical  feeling  in  its  ador¬ 
ing  disciples?  One  of  the  best  known  of  them,  M.  Rodler, 
author  of  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  on  the  youth  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant — will  he  ever  live  to  the  ripe  age  of  the  man  of 
whom  he  writes? — says  this  of  M.  Lanson’s  work :  “  A  book  of 
this  kind  demands  a  reading  of  a  special  sort.  Indeed,  it  de¬ 
mands  two  separate  and  different  readings :  the  first,  cursory 
and  of  the  text  itself,  which  gives  one  an  easily  acquired  sort 
of  pleasure,  like  that  so  esteemed  by  the  epicureans  of  long 
ago  [that  is,  the  reading  of  the  Lettres  philosophiques  them¬ 
selves]  ;  and  the  second,  in  which  the  reader  will  study  the 
notes  [a  mere  commentary  on  the  sources].  The  second  man¬ 
ner  of  reading  will  surpass  the  first  in  interest,  by  far  more 
than  the  trouble  it  takes.  It  will  be  rich  in  result,  and  full 
of  delicate  and  complicated  shades  of  meaning.  From  it  will 
come  that  pleasure  which  accompanies  complete  understand¬ 
ing.”  " 

Let  us  leave  one  side  the  deep  poetic  feeling  which,  for  a 
soul  really  endowed,  can  spring  from  contemplation  of  a  bibli¬ 
ography  and  a  commentary  on  literary  sources !  But  hold  fast 
to  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  text  of  great  works  af¬ 
fords  only  a  subordinate  interest,  and  that  it  is  the  notes  which 
alone  give  to  the  reader  anything  of  genuine  value.  Before 
the  time  of  ]M.  Lanson,  the  philosophical  letters  of  Voltaire  had 
only  a  minor  importance ! 

We  shall  return  later  to  the  examination  of  some  other 
symptoms  of  that  religion  which  worships  papers  and  docu¬ 
ments,  and  which  aims  to  put  in  the  background  all  regard  for 
*  Revue  universitaire,  December  15,  1909. 
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literary  quality  and  for  skilled  refinement  of  composition.  The 
last  refonn  of  the  Licence-h-lettrcs,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
diploma  for  higher  studies,  are  still  other  evidences  of  the 
same  state  of  mind.  Bearing  in  mind  the  very  modest  results 
which  the  new  method  has  yet  produced,  we  can  discuss  more 
at  length  the  value  for  intellectual  training  of  the  method 
which  empties  literary  masterpieces  of  all  that  has  heretofore 
been  thought  to  give  them  value,  for  the  sake  of  historical  in¬ 
quiries,  which  always  ought  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 

Agathon 


IX 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK  IN  ENGLAND^ 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  educational  outlook  is  un¬ 
settled  but,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  There  are  storm 
centers  which  threaten  disturbance;  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  continuance  of  more  or  less  general  fog;  but  the  conditions 
are  more  settled  in  England  and  Scotland  than  in  Ireland  or 
in  Wales  or  in  any  other  country  of  Western  Europe,  Such 
would  be  the  bulletin  of  an  educational  meteorologist;  and 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  things  are  no  worse 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  unprecedentedly  rapid  change 
in  our  administration,  and  at  the  opening  of  a  new  reign 
during  which  some  great  resettlement  of  the  English  school 
system  seems  likely  to  take  place.  In  these  weeks  of 
political  lull,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  to  consider  the  trend  of  the  forces  which 
are  making  for  change. 


I 

Educationally,  England  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world.  This  is  only  just  being  realized 
by  administrators  and  students  not  only  in  other  countries 
but  in  our  own.  Until  recently  we  were  commonly  regarded 
as  stupid,  unenlightened,  unenterprising.  German  pundits 
shook  their  heads  over  our  shortcomings.  Colonial  poli¬ 
ticians  despised  us.  American  organizers  spoke  of  us  as 
a  back  number.”  The  Welsh  contrasted  our  darkness 
with  their  light.  But  all  this  is  now  of  the  past.  Competent 
observers  all  over  the  world  realize  that  during  the  last  few 

^  [This  illuminating  article  appeared  in  the  Educational  Supplement  of 
the  London  Times  of  September  6,  1910.  American  readers  can  gain 
from  it  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  contemporary  movements 
.in  English  educational  opinion  and  institutional  life. — The  Editor.] 
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years  an  extraordinary  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
educational  administration  in  England.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  departments  of  national  life,  England  is  a 
country  of  piquant  contrasts.  Modern  democracy  and 
medieval  ideals  flourish  in  juxtaposition.  We  have  been 
faithful  to  what  is  old  in  opening  our  arms  to  what  is  new. 
We  have  practised  what  Pascal  called  a  bold  combination 
of  opposites.  We  have  preserved,  by  direct  inheritance 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  a  sense  of  the  educative  value  of  the 
school  community  when  free  to  work  out  the  conditions  of 
its  corporate  life  in  obedience  to  a  spiritual  ideal.  We 
have  boldly  thrown  ourselves  upon  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  and  have  been  carried  far  away  from  the  German 
fetish  of  allgemcinc  Bildiing  as  the  pattern  of  true  education. 
We  have  not  cut  down  good  wheat  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
educational  tares.  We  have  not  given  a  mischievous 
monopoly  to  one  type  of  school  in  deference  to  certain 
phases  of  nineteenth  century  theorizing.  We  have  spread 
our  educational  investments.  We  have  tried  to  be  true 
to  different  sides  of  the  truth.  We  have  been  courageously 
inconsistent,  radically  conservative,  conservatively  radical.' 
The  result  is  that,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  England 
is  an  educational  laboratory.  Hence  the  constant  stream 
of  administrators  and  students  from  other  lands;  hence 
the  large  parties  of  investigating  teachers  which  come  in 
quick  succession  from  the  United  States,  from  Canada, 
from  Germany,  and  from  Russia  to  see  what  is  going  for¬ 
ward  in  the  different  types  of  British  schools. 

II 

Two  things  chiefly  mark  the  recent  movement  of  change 
in  English  education.  The  first  is  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  upbringing  of  its  future 
citizens;  the  other  is  an  equally  strong  sense  of  the  need 
for  individuality  in  training  and  for  recognizing  varieties  of 
parental  conviction.  The  interest  of  the  situation  lies  in 
our  instinctive  recognition  of  the  truth  of  two  apparently 
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opposite  principles.  In  our  stumbling,  fumbling  way  we 
are  attempting  a  synthesis.  Matthew  Arnold  preached 
the  State  to  an  apparently  deaf  generation.  We  listened 
to  him  more  than  he  thought ;  but  all  the  time  we  knew 
that  he  was  one-sided  and  we  felt,  tho  we  could  not  put 
our  feeling  into  words,  that  he  idealized  State  action  and 
had  no  eye  for  bureaucracy’s  besetting  weakness,  which  is 
to  plume  itself  upon  its  complacent  routine.  Robert  Lowe 
and  Auberon  Herbert  preached  individualism  to  a  genera¬ 
tion,  which  according  to  some  of  its  critics,  was  running 
violently  down  a  steep  place  into  collectivism.  Both  Lowe 
and  Herbert  we  felt  to  be  one-sided,  rhetoricians  rather 
than  statesmen;  yet  we  were  not  heedless  of  their  warnings 
and  we  were  resolved  to  retain,  under  the  more  scientifically 
administered  State,  a  sufficient  place  for  individual  variety 
and  for  parental  choice.  Compared  with  the  task  which 
we  have  actually  undertaken,  that  of  replanning  English 
education  upon  the  crude  principles  either  of  Marxian  col¬ 
lectivism  or  of  scrambling  laissez-faire  would  have  been 
straightforward.  But  imbedded  in  English  opinion  were 
prejudices  and  convictions  which  resisted  any  such  one¬ 
sided  settlement.  Free  discussion  kept  us  intellectually 
awake  and  sensitive  to  both  sides  of  a  complex  truth. 
Our  conservatism  (not  confined  to  the  Conservative  Party) 
saved  us  from  capitulating  to  either  of  these  attractive 
theories.  Our  radicalism  ( not  confined  to  the  Radical 
Party)  made  us  realize  the  need  for  thorogoing  change. 
Hence,  with  hugh  expenditure  of  time  and  after  endless 
controversy,  we  have  won  our  way  towards  what  in  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  is  called  compromise,  but  in  philosophy,  synthesis. 
At  last  in  England  the  State  is  coming  into  its  own.  But 
it  has  not  won  the  victory  on  its  own  terms.  It  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  the  supreme  necessity  of  preserving 
freedom  of  individual  initiative,  scope  for  variety  of  experi¬ 
ment,  and  respect  for  differences  in  parental  conviction. 
How  to  work  out  this  combination  of  opposing  principles 
in  the  fletails  of  Parliamentary  statutes  and  of  depart¬ 
mental  administration  is  the  task  which  is  now  pressing 
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upon  ns  in  every  grade  of  English  education  in  its  relation 
to  national  life.  In  another  column  we  discuss  the  educa¬ 
tional  responsibility  of  the  parent  amid  the  new  activities 
of  the  State.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  in  the  briefest 
terms  the  lines  along  which  English  opinion  is  moving  in 
its  struggle  towards  synthesis. 


Over  the  whole  field  of  English  education,  from  the 
village  school  to  the  university,  critical  questions  are  com¬ 
ing  up  for  settlement.  No  grade  of  public  instruction  can 
be  immune  from  administrative  unrest  at  a  time  when  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  education  are  being  re¬ 
adjusted  to  the  changed  needs  of  the  community.  Only 
last  week  Oxford  reminded  us  that  she  too  felt  the  stirring 
around  her;  and  even  the  great  public  schools,  apparently 
so  remote  from  Parliamentary  or  departmental  action,  will 
soon  find  themselves  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  adminis¬ 
trative  change.  Proximits  ardet  Ucalegon.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  regret  this  educational  unsettlement 
which  is  spreading  like  a  flame  along  the  line  of  English 
schools  and  colleges.  It  means  that  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  unity  in  our  educational  system.  Once  start  a 
great  debate  as  to  the  true  relation  between  government 
and  education  and  it  necessarily  extends  over  the  whole 
field  of  educational  effort.  Any  part  of  education  which 
escaped  from  its  influence  w’ould  thereby  be  proved  to 
have  no  organic  connection  with  the  national  life.  Changes 
in  our  intellectual  outlook,  which  are  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  effect  of  social  and  economic  developments,  com¬ 
pel  us  to  reconsider  the  function  of  the  State,  the  function 
of  the  family,  the  function  of  the  individual  (whether 
acting  alone  or  with  some  group  of  like-minded  colleagues) 
in  furnishing  the  rising  generation  with  forms  of  training 
appropriate  to  modern  needs.  Safety  lies  in  dealing  with 
these  great  issues  not  simply  in  a  sectional  way  but  as  a 
large  problem  of  public  policy.  This  is  the  task  which  is 
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now  coming  upon  us.  Since  Dr.  Arnold’s  time  the  leaders 
of  the  English  public  schools  have  been  too  much  disposed 
to  run  away  from  it.  They  have  sought  safety  in  isolation 
from  the  state  rather  than  in  grappling  with  the  questions 
which  its  advancing  activity  raises  for  discussion  and  settle¬ 
ment.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our  upper 
middle-class,  from  which  the  public  school  connection  is 
chiefly  drawn,  has  been  inclined  to  shirk  the  fundamental 
questions  of  political  democracy.  Hence  has  come  that 
detachment  of  English  public  school  life  from  municipal 
interests  and  municipal  duty  which,  as  Sir  Arthur  Hort, 
of  Harrow,  observed  at  the  Moral  Education  Congress, 
has  impaired  the  training  given  by  it  for  practical  citizen¬ 
ship  within  these  islands. 

IV 

It  is  often  mantained  that  the  great  public  schools  should 
I)e  regularly  inspected  by  the  board  of  education.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  State  has  much  to  learn  from  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  educational  methods  and  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  corporate  life.  The  great  public  schools 
on  the  other  hand  have  much  to  learn  from  contact 
with  inspectors  who  are  familiar  with  the  organization 
and  intellectual  standards  of  the  other  secondary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  Many  students  consider  that  the 
administrative  isolation  of  the  English  public  schools  is 
hurtful  to  them  and  to  the  State,  and  that  they  and  the 
private  schools  which  prepare  for  them  ought  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  intellectual  audit  which  the  State  is 
bound  to  require  from  every  part  of  national  education. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  the  universities.  Already  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  inspected  at  regular  intervals 
by  representatives  of  the  State.  The  continuance  of  the 
grants  which  they  receive  from  the  Treasury  is  dependent 
upon  the  results  of  such  inspection.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  board  of  education  has  added  a  university 
section  to  its  other  departments.  The  connection  between 
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the  State  and  the  universities  is  thus  becoming  administra¬ 
tively  intimate.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  like  the 
majority  of  the  great  public  schools,  still  lie  outside  regular 
State  inspection.  Beyond  comparison,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  the  most  important  centers  of  English  university 
life.  They  hold  a  great  public  trust.  They  administer 
large  public  funds.  Their  action,  in  a  hundred  ways, 
affects  the  intellectual  outlook  of  the  secondary  schools. 
Without  them  English  national  education  would  be  shorn 
of  some  of  its  best  traditions  and  of  many  of  its  greatest 
glories.  Will  they  throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  new 
conditions  which  have  been  created  by  national  recognition 
of  the  educational  responsibilities  of  the  State?  Periodic 
inquiry  by  Royal  Commissions  is  a  clumsy  substitute  for 
administrative  intimacy  between  the  universities  and  the 
board  of  education.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
great  public  schools,  continuous  inspection  might  lead  to 
fruitful  interchange  of  experience.  The  State  has  much 
to  learn  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  they  on  their  part 
have  much  to  gain  from  taking  their  proper  place  in  the 
administrative  mechanism  of  national  education.  A  number 
of  necessary  reforms,  for  example  in  the  scholarship  system 
and  in  the  methods  of  local  examination,  would  be  more 
prudently  and  considerately  accomplished  thru  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  continuously  organized  inspection  than  by  the 
occasional  upheaval  of  a  Royal  Commission.  What  we 
need  is  not  a  cataclysm,  but  a  steady  process  of  careful 
change  which  will  carry  with  it  moderate  opinion  both  in 
the  universities  and  in  the  country  at  large.  For  this 
reason  the  reform  movement  at  Oxford  is  being  watched 
with  sympathetic  interest.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
in  England  followed  German  precedent  in  regard  to  State 
control  of  the  universities.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  inside  working  of  German  bureaucratic  control  of 
university  life  realize  the  intrigue,  the  petty  personalities, 
and  the  political  prejudice  which  have  at  times  disfigured  it. 
Our  English  universities,  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  rest,  are  probably  strong  enough  to 
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maintain  that  moral  independence  which  is  indispensable  to 
academic  well-being,  while  at  the  same  time  fully  accepting 
the  public  supervision  which  the  State  may  justly  claim  to 
enforce,  and  which  it  can  best  exercise  by  means  of  the 
continuous  action  of  a  government  department. 

V 

Among  the  many  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  none  is  more  serious  than  that  of  promoting  the 
character-forming  influences  of  the  courses  of  training 
given  in  State-aided  schools.  In  public  elementary  schools 
certain  forms  of  moral  and  civic  instruction  are  now  obli¬ 
gatory  by  code.  In  many  points  of  hygiene,  and  even  of 
civic  obligation,  moral  instruction  does  not  necessarily  raise 
the  deeper  questions  of  religious  belief.  But  in  some  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  inseparable  from  any  systematic  course  of 
moral  training,  the  teacher  cannot  evade  the  ultimate  issues 
of  spiritual  authority  and  of  the  grounds  of  individual 
belief  and  conduct.  ]\Ioral  instruction  of  a  non-theological 
type — or  rather,  to  phrase  the  matter  more  accurately,  moral 
instruction  detached  from  any  reference  to  religious  belief 
— would,  therefore,  not  be  found  a  convenient  way  of  escape 
from  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools.  Great  numbers  of  people  would  vehemently 
object  to  any  proposal  to  give  in  all  State-aided  schools  a 
monopoly  to  moral  instruction  imparted  upon  a  naturalistic 
or  purely  humanitarian  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  admit 
tliat  the  religious  lessons  as  sometimes  at  present  given  are 
defective  in  their  practical  application  to  questions  of  civic 
modern  duty.  Closely  connected  with  this  question  of 
strengthening  the  character-forming  influences  of  public 
education  is  that  of  the  future  of  the  training  colleges  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  The  old  Liberal 
view,  held  by  men  like  Lord  Sheffield,  apparently  regarded 
with  equanimity,  if  not  with  approval,  the  prospects  of  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  all  training  colleges  closely  con- 
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nected  with  a  religious  denomination.  This  view,  tho 
still  widely  held,  looks  today  a  little  old-fashioned.  It  is 
becoming  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  make  our  choice 
between  real  secularism  in  the  training  colleges  and  a  cordial 
recognition  of  variety  of  type  among  training  colleges  as 
among  schools.  No  one  can  yet  predict  with  confidence  what 
the  national  choice  will  be  between  these  two  alternatives. 
If  the  public  elementary  schools  alone  were  concerned,  a 
candid  observer  might  perhaps  admit  that  the  balance  of 
probability  lies  on  the  side  of  secularism  as  the  next  stage 
in  our  public  policy.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
secularize  all  the  training  colleges,  and  it  is  in  the  training- 
colleges  that  the  key  of  the  position  will  be  found.  The 
training  college  question  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
elementary  school  question.  The  latter  can  not  be  settled 
without  dealing  with  the  former.  It  would  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  in  spite  of  their  rosy  prospects  of  success,  the 
secularist  party  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying 
with  them  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  change  which  they 
advocate. 


VI 

One  of  the  things  which  the  modern  State  can  not  afford 
to  do  is  to  allow  any  considerable  part  of  public  education 
to  lie  outside  its  purview  and  to  struggle  on  in  impoverished 
inefficiency  at  the  exi>ense  of  child  life.  The  ix)licy  of 
“  contracting  out,’'  in  other  words  of  permitting  great  groups 
of  schools  to  lie  beyond  the  range  of  adequate  public  aid 
and  to  be  exempt  from  the  more  exacting  standards  of 
public  inspection,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  inexpedient. 
This  fact  will  drive  us  into  one  or  other  of  three  courses. 
We  must  either  insist  upon  uniformity,  not,  of  course,  of 
teaching  method,  but  of  moral  or  religious  teaching,  in  all 
State-aided  schools;  or  we  must  attempt  to  find  refuge  in 
the  uniformity  of  secularism;  or  we  must  frankly  recognize 
the  necessity  and  value  of  variety  of  schools  and  training 
colleges  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  some  administrative 
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unity.  The  first  of  these  courses  of  action  seems  impracti¬ 
cable  in  England  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  our  population 
and  of  its  religious  beliefs.  Ciijus  regio  ejtis  religio  is,  as  a 
political  formula,  more  impracticable  than  even  at  the 
Reformation.  And  not  less  impracticable  under  present 
conditions  of  English  life  is  the  hope  of  securing  universal 
acceptance  of  some  greatest  common  measure  of  Christian 
doctrine.  In  favor  of  the  second  course,  that  of  secular¬ 
ism,  much  more  may  be  said.  Superficially  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  convenient.  It  has  behind  it  American  and 
some  Colonial  precedent.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  irre¬ 
ligious  or  even  anti-Christian.  It  might  conceivably  be 
found  compatible  with  real  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
school  in  regard  to  different  forms  of  religious  belief.  It 
might  be  accompanied  with  arrangements  for  different 
forms  of  religious  instruction  given  by  teachers  (not 
necessarily  incompetent)  outside  the  regular  staff.  Mr. 
Lathbury’s  secularism,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
would  be  no  more  objectionable  than  the  secularism  of  the 
tramcar,  which  on  a  Sunday  evening  takes  different  families 
down  to  their  various  places  of  worship  without  interfering 
with  the  priv'ate  convictions  of  any  of  them. 


Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
a  school  and  a  tramcar.  The  second  is  a  place  of  temporary 
conveyance.  The  first  can  not  help  being  a  place  which 
touches  the  springs  of  character  and  imparts  a  moral  ideal. 
That  is  why  the  influence  of  the  schools  is  thought  worth 
fighting  for  by  aggressive  sections  of  opinion  all  over 
Europe.  Secularism  in  English  education  would  not  prove 
the  way  of  peace.  It  would  be  the  signal  for  a  more  bitter 
conflict  than  that  which  at  present  worries  our  party  leaders 
by  its  political  cross-currents.  For  this  reason  The  Times 
has  lent  its  support  to  plans  of  resettlement  in  English 
education  which  recognize  at  one  and  the  same  time  varieties 
of  parental  conviction  and  the  supreme  responsibility  of  the 
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State.  The  recent  publication,  under  the  title  of  Towards 
educational  peace,  of  the  plan  of  the  Educational  Settlement 
Committee  may  be  regarded  as  a  plea  (perhaps,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  seventeenth  century,  “  a  healing  word  ”)  in 
favor  of  a  reconsideration  of  some  old  prejudices  and  sec¬ 
tional  claims.  The  api>earance  of  the  Educational  Settlement 
Committee’s  pamphlet  is  happily  leading  to  the  publication 
of  other  schemes,  the  details  of  which  will  doubtless  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  public.  A  comparison 
of  these  various  plans  may  point  the  way  towards  some 
wise  treatment  of  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  much  longer  as  an  open  sore.  Two  great  diffi¬ 
culties  still  obstruct  a  settlement.  The  first  is  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  some  political  theorists  (apparently  not  increasing 
in  number)  to  recognize  the  value  of  variety  of  schools 
representing  different  educational  traditions,  but  all  forming 
part  of  the  national  system  of  educatipn.  The  other  is  the 
problem  of  the  village  school.  Only  by  mutual  concession 
on  these  two  points  can  anything  like  a  working  settlement 
be  found.  So  long  as  we  are  divided  on  the  fundamental 
questions  of  elementary  education  we  can  not  hope  to  deal 
in  a  united  way  with  the  increasingly  grave  question  of 
continued  education.  Scotland,  fairly  united  in  regard  to 
elementary  education,  has  addrest  herself  with  good  hope 
of  success  to  the  reform  and  extension  of  her  continuation 
schools.  England  can  not  afford  to  lag  long  in  the  rear. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

.  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH' 

Tlio  we  may  be  more  inclined  than  our  predecessors  of 
the  mid-Victorian  era  to  look  back  with  sympathy  on  those 
wUq  groped  for  the  philosopher’s  stone  or  who  deluded  them¬ 
selves  that  an  elixir  of  life  was  a  discoverable  actuality,  all 
their  labor  was  inefficient — not  only  on  account  of  poor  equip¬ 
ment,  mental  and  physical,  but  also  by  reason  of  repetitions 
which  must  have  traversed  the  same  blind  alley  of  futility 
time  and  again.  For  the  problems  confronting  those  who 
conduct  research  work  today  we  are  in  one  sense  more  efficient 
by  reason  of  the  spread  of  human  knowledge,  of  organized 
method,  of  better  instruments,  and  of  the  wider  interchange 
of  information  about  accomplished  facts.  Yet  with  it  all 
far  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  time  and  money  devoted 
to  modern  scientific  research  is  sadly  redundant.  Every 
engineer  knows  of  the  repeated  virtual  re-invention  of  the 
same  device;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  adequate 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  unpublished 
modern  investigation  and  research  is  a  duplication  of  what 
has  been  attempted  before.  Men  are  afraid  to  mark  the  blind 
alleys  of  their  searchings  with  a  notice  board.  They  pass 
on  to  other  paths,  and  others  time  and  again  repeat  the  same 
futile  cycle.  The  accruing  advantage  is  small  and  purely 
personal.  Some  small  knowledge  of  at  least  one  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  gained — at  least,  when  men  realize  why  they  have 
failed.  To  preach  new  moral  duties  in  a  busy  age  is  rather 
vain,  particularly  such  a  moral  duty  as  that  of  describing  a 
fruitless  research  and  narrating  either  why  success  was  not 
attained  or  why,  certain  facts  being  narrated,  the  anticipated 
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result  was  not  attained  for  reasons  not  obvious  to  the  in¬ 
vestigator.  In  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
as  to  fruitless  researches  there  is  quite  as  much  inefficiency 
as  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  medieval  alchemist,  and  with 
far  less  excuse. 

Those  who  undertake  research  work  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  are,  first,  in  several  countries  institutions 
subsidized  by  Government  or  otherwise,  such  as  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory.  Such  an  institution  can  best  devote 
itself  to  the  calibration  and  certification  of  standards,  and 
without  competing  with  the  independent  consultant  for  com¬ 
mercial  routine  testing  can  investigate  most  points  in  physics 
and  carry  out  researches  beyond  the  range  of  work  of  those 
whose  daily  bread  is  paid  for  by  the  fees  obtained  from  such 
work.  Given  efficient  administration  and  zealous  work  such 
an  institution  can  in  any  civilized  country  make  for  nothing 
but  good. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  class  of  research  carried  out 
by  the  experimental  departments  of  large  firms.  Economi¬ 
cally  considered  the  bulk  of  this  is  inefficient — not  always, 
because  practical  results  are  attained,  but  to  a  very  great 
extent  when  the  large  amount  of  duplication  is  taken  into 
account.  In  ascertaining  the  commercial  properties  and  prac¬ 
tical  application,  say  of  a  new  material,  as  distinct  from  the 
properties  of  special  samples,  or  in  endeavoring  to  improve 
any  type  of  prime  mover  or  new  appliance,  each  firm  buys 
its  own  experience,  and  learns  for  itself  the  lessons  which 
its  rivals  have  learnt.  The  interests  of  shareholders  pre¬ 
clude  the  free  exchange  of  information,  and  it  is  only  by  some 
arrangement,  such  as  that  which  in  Germany  provided  the 
high-speed  electric  railway  experiments  by  the  pooled  re¬ 
sources  of  brains  and  money  of  the  leading  firms,  that  con¬ 
certed  action  is  possible.  As  in  this  country  we  lack  the 
genius  of  coordination  [X)ssest  by  Germany,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  such  things  are  undertaken  in  Great  Britain. 

The  third  class  of  those  who  undertake  scientific  research 
is  seemingly  divisible  into  two  sections.  The  first  covers 
the  teaching  staff  of  engineering  colleges  and  technical  schools, 
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who  are  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  work,  both  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished.  The  advanced  students  often  assist 
by  carrying  out  a  lot  of  routine  work  of  great  educational 
value  to  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent  the  colleges  in 
large  towns  are  apt  to  undertake  commercial  testing  work, 
such  as  the  tensile  tests  of  iron  and  steels,  for  local  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  fees  charged  for  which  go  to  the  college  funds. 
This  often  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  private  labora¬ 
tory  by  taking  commercial  work  to  which  the  independent 
investigator  naturally  looks  for  part  of  his  income.  The 
research  work  carried  out  by  the  professors,  lecturers,  and 
advanced  students  of  our  universities  would  be  more  fruitful 
if  subjects  were  allocated  to  various  districts,  and  if  the 
information  obtained  was  freely  published. 

The  second  section  of  the  third  group  is  the  private  in¬ 
vestigator.  In  a  country  whose  characteristic  service  to 
science  has  been  preeminently  individualistic  his  case  de¬ 
mands  special  consideration.  His  efficiency  is  threatened  by 
the  competition  of  State-subsidized  research  or  educational 
undertakings.  He  has  the  greatest  incentive  to  do  good 
work,  for  his  professional  repute  and  his  livelihood  are 
dependent  upon  his  success;  given  ecjuality  in  mental  caliber, 
he  will,  because  of  the  great  incentive,  do  work  of  greater 
service  than  the  salaried  official  of  the  State.  Apart,  how¬ 
ever,  from  this  aspect  of  the  case,  greater  efficiency  might 
be  secured  if  the  private  investigator  did  not,  in  common  with 
his  more  comfortably  situated  brethren,  carry  out  a  great 
deal  of  repetition  work,  in  duplication  of  what  has  been  done 
before  or  is  being  done  synchronously  by  others.  So  far  as 
published  researches  are  concerned,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
any  investigator  who  unwittingly  reproduces  the  work  of 
others.  Of  course,  the  study  of  the  bibliography  of  any 
subject  is  a  long  task,  and  at  the  end  of  the  study  the  in¬ 
vestigator  is  equipped  to  write  a  monograph  setting  out  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which  should  save 
trouble  to  others.  Repetition  of  delving  among  published 
records  can  not  be  regarded  as  really  inefficient,  for  each  man 
must  coordinate  for  himself  such  knowledge  as  he  has  gained. 
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It  is  wasteful,  however,  for  two  competent  investigators  to 
work  independently  on  the  same  subject,  if  the  objects  sought 
for  and  the  methods  of  investigation  are  identical.  A  frank 
interchange  of  opinions  formed  and  information  gained  at 
intermediate  stages  would  greatly  help  matters. 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  unpublished,  because  inconclusive, 
research  which  is  the  chief  reason  for  inefficiency.  For  many 
years  amiable  platitudes  have  been  talked  about  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  nature  of  science  which  knows  no  national  borders; 
yet  our  methods  have  been  more  narrow  than  can  be  described 
by  the  word  “  parochial.”  By  way  of  remedy,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  a  committee  of  a  central  institution,  say  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  composed  of  the  heads  of  its 
departments  and  representatives  from  the  leading  institutions, 
should  act  as  a  Research  Coordination  Committee.  Any 
corporate  member  of  the  leading  engineering  and  scientific 
societies  who  is  conducting  research  work  should  be  invited 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  coordination  committee,  who  would 
receive  from  him  reports  on  his  work  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  published  if  inconclusive,  and  would  put  him  in  com¬ 
munication  with  those  working  in  parallel  or  identical  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Research  Coordination  Committee  should  also 
allocate  special  spheres  to  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
Universities  and  technical  schools  and  arrange  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information.  This  need  not  always  imply  the 
multiplication  of  the  Transactions  which  crowd  an  engineer’s 
bookshelf.  The  loan  of  typewritten  copies  of  the  manuscripts 
in  question  would  meet  the  need  in  many  cases.  By  such  a 
committee,  no  man  would  be  defrauded  of  any  prestige  due 
to  his  ability  and  originality.  He  would  indeed  receive  credit 
for  work  done  which  ordinarily  would  not  be  published. 
Finally,  repetition  and  redundancy  would  be  diminished,  and 
a  means  accorded  for  increasing  our  national  efficiency  thru 
the  reduction  of  futile  effort.  Commercially,  we  safeguard 
our  carrying  trade  by  the  publication  of  charts  and  the  buoy¬ 
ing  of  shoals  and  rocks.  It  is  about  time  that  we  considered 
applying  common  sense  to  the  coordination  of  scientific 
research. 
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Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  need  for  coordination, 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  independent  in¬ 
vestigator.  Tliis  is  not  the  occasion  to  allude  to  the  brilliant 
services  done  to  scientific  progress  by  the  individual;  but  the 
continued  value  of  such  service  can  not  be  an  enduring 
national  asset  if  the  competition  of  the  various  laboratories, 
national  and  collegiate  (which,  thanks  to  endowment  and 
subsidy,  have  no  capital  charges  to  meet,  and  could  continue 
to  do  valuable  work  if  they  left  commercial  work  alone),  is 
to  drive  the  independent  consultant  to  seek  other  means  of 
livelihood. 

THE  UNWniPPED  GENERATION;— A  REPLY 

Under  Discussions  in  the  Educational  Review  for  May, 
1910,  was  a  paper  entitled  “  The  unwhipped  generation.”  Its 
main  contention  was  that  the  public-school  teacher  should  be 
at  liberty  to  whip,  and  should  whip — extensively,  it  would 
seem.  Said  the  writer  of  that  paper:  “The  home  has,  tem¬ 
porarily  we  hope,  ceased  to  fulfil  that  function  [disciplining 
children].  .  .  .  Mothers’  clubs  and  teachers’  and  parents’  as¬ 
sociations  are  wholly  inadequate.  I  maintain,  then,  that  the 
school  as  an  institution  ought  to  step  into  the  breach,  armed 
with  its  old  weapon,  the  birch  rod.  .  .  .  [Since,  often,  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases]  the  parents’  consent  can  not  be  gained,  the  school 
should  fight  for  its  old-time  right  to  punish  regardless  of  the 
home.  .  .  .  Something  of  the  old-time  terror  of  punishment 
ought  to  l>e  reestablished,  so  that  the  small  children  may  be  led 
to  believe  it  dangerous  to  commit  various  petty  misdemeanors. 
Then  they  will  come  into  the  high  school  trained  to  respect  law 
and  order,  to  assume  responsibility,  to  be  real  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen.” 

Would  that  we  could  question  the  fact  of  failure  in  child 
discipline  in  most  homes  today !  rVssuredly,  even  the  most  in¬ 
telligently  loving  of  parents  find  it  all  but  impracticable  to 
stand  against  the  tendency  at  large  to  let  children  habitually 
decide  for  themselves  matters  which  are  distinctly  healthful  or 
unhealthful  for  the  body,  nourishing  or  ruinous  for  the  mind, 
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specifically  moral  or  immoral.  Yet  I  know  mothers  who  are 
showing  willingness  to  die  in  attempt  to  keep  that  stand, 
and  fathers  whose  lives  are  well-nigh  martyrdom  from  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  same  effort.  They  succeed;  they  train  their 
children ;  and  do  they  whip  these  children  ?  It  happens,  not : 
they  are  trainers,  but  anti-whippers.  One  may  even  hear  them 
say  that  the  more  intractable  the  child,  the  more  certain  the 
trainer  should  be  never  to  whip  him;  that,  for  the  “worst” 
of  these  children,  any  hope  of  real  l^etterment  would  surely  lie 
in  a  mental  and  moral  training,  deliberate,  steady,  skilful, 
largely  private.  No;  their  children  receive  moral  training 
which  teachers  would  probably  approve,  but  it  is  with  ex¬ 
clusion  of  whippings  as  punishment.  These  parents  fear  the 
sinister  spirit  which  is  almost  always  generated  in  the  home 
by  whippings.  Is  it  different  in  school?  Whippings  may  be 
depended  upon  to  create  there  only  safe  and  helpful  influences? 

This  “  urchin,”  says  the  writer  of  “  The  unwhipped  genera¬ 
tion,”  “  has  no  fear  of  correction.  Why  should  he  have?  He 
has  never  been  corrected.  He  is  of  the  unwhipped  genera¬ 
tion.”  Of  another  boy,  whose  mother  had  said  that  he  “  must 
be  taken  just  right  ” :  “  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that’s  just 
the  trouble — he  has  not  been  taken  just  right,  which  is  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  shingle,”  etc.  Such  jocose  passages  are  frankly 
used  as  supports  for  the  emphatic  plea  for  whipping  in  school, 
with  earnestly  exprest  confidence  in  ideal  results.  Were 
this  plea  favored  by  only  a  dozen  or  two,  a  score  or  two,  of 
the  workers  in  the  public  schools,  readers  might  drop  “  The 
unwhipped  generation  ”  with  a  philosophic  laugh — presumably 
it  would  not  be  on  the  pages  of  the  Educational  Review. 
But,  written  by  a  teacher,  it  is  a  clear-cut  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  increase  among  public-school  teachers.  It  is  now  no 
rare  thing  to  see  private  or  newspaper  letters  like  in  import  one 
not  long  ago  on  the  school  page  of  The  Evening  post,  despair¬ 
ing  of  the  “  Rule  by  moral  suasion,  a  charming  and  attractive 
principle — until  one  has  tried  it ;  ”  deploring  the  fact  that  “  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  its  Utopian  illusion,  abolished  the 
rod ;  ”  and  with  praiseworthy  earnestness  demanding  per¬ 
mission  to  whip  pupils  “  before  it  shall  be  too  late,  before  our 
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city  shall  be  overrun  with  criminals  that  our  school  system  has 
helj>ed  to  foster.”  There  is  every  evidence  to  one  who  studies 
the  schools  that  they  are  filling  with  this  sentiment.  Must  we 
have  our  free-school  children  in  an  atmosphere  made  by 
teachers  who  depend  more  upon  whippings  than  upon  what 
may  come  under  the  head  of  “  moral  suasion  ”  ? 

No  reminder  is  needed  that  these  teachers  are,  as  a  rule, 
most  kindly,  anxious  in  work  for  children’s  good.  Indeed,  a 
courageous  striving  for  moral  welfare  of  great  swarms  of 
pupils  to  whom  circumstances  forbid  the  giving  of  any  delib¬ 
erate  training  is  back  of  the  demand  for  pennission  to  whip: 
it  is  only  conscientious  and  resolute  teachers  who  take  trouble 
to  make  this  public  demand,  fearlessly  advising  use  of  the 
one  form  of  punishment  which  would,  as  they  hope,  stop  in¬ 
subordination  which  hinders  all  class  work.  Not,  as  should 
be  stated  here,  that  many  teachers  believe  that  familiarizing 
children  with  school  whippings,  reestablishing  “  something  of 
the  old-time  terror  of  punishment,”  would  bring  pupils  to  the 
high  school  trained  to  “  respect  law  and  order,  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  be  real  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.”  As  a 
rule,  teachers  now  advocating  corporal  punishment  do  so  on 
the  ground  that,  bad  as  are  ultimate  effects,  whippings  appear 
necessary :  they  distinctly  do  not  believe  in  whipping  as  a  large 
feature  in  moral  training,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  they  say 
a  word  in  favor  of  legalizing  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  any 
teacher  who  chooses  to  use  it. 

The  explanation,  then,  of  increase  of  pleas  for  the  whip  is 
simply  that  certain  school  conditions,  not  of  teachers’  making, 
force  the  resort  to  the  whip.  Teachers  first  essay  such  in¬ 
dividual  care  and  treatment  as  appear  necessary,  and  find  this 
course  impracticable.  Next  they  go  on  as  best  they  can  with¬ 
out  opportunity  to  treat  troublesome  pupils  as  they  wish  to 
treat  them,  and  with  the  whole  “  discipline  ”  planless,  frag- 
mentarily  “  moral  suasion  ”  becoming  hopeless.  Eventually 
there  seems  no  recourse  but  whipping.  There  will  still  be  in¬ 
subordination  left :  whippings  to  some  extent  increase  it.  Ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  mass  of  children  unwhipped  in  school  are  at  best 
problematical;  but,  certainly,  the  teacher  who  whips  children 
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(once  started,  there  would,  in  many  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pupils,  hardly  be  a  week,  if  a  day,  when  no  boy  need  be 
whipped)  becomes  incapable  of  giving  the  best  moral  training. 
Teachers  have  often  spoken  of  this  result  from  any  approach 
to  practise  of  force  on  their  part.  Some  teachers  who  would 
now  whip,  if  they  could,  must  know  that  once  they  should  begin 
the  regular  practise,  they  would  cease  to  be  able  to  do  what, 
even  amid  present  difficulties,  they  are  doing  in  most  difficult, 
delicate,  beautiful,  and  invaluable  touches  of  genuine  moral 
training.  Not  teachers’  free  choice,  but  growth  of  unman¬ 
ageable  school  conditions,  explains  growth  of  demand  for  lib¬ 
erty  to  whip. 

To  see  remedies,  we  must  first  see  as  clearly  as  possible 
where  blame  lies.  For  atrocious  behavior  of  high-school 
pupils,  “  The  unwhipped  generation  ”  puts  the  blame  largely  or 
wholly  upon  the  home.  But  must  we  not  ascribe  a  part  of 
that  blame  to  elementary  schools — a  small  share  to  teachers, 
a  large  share  to  school  conditions,  primarily  this  combination : 
classes  fully  three  times  too  large  to  permit  good  individual 
training;  a  confusing,  unmanageable  program  of  occupations; 
and  children  usually  put  under  new  teachers  every  five  months  ? 

Disrespect  for  school,  insolence  towards  instructors,  ir¬ 
responsibility,  laziness,  lack  of  ambition,  lack  of  honor,  are, 
we  are  told,  common  characteristics  of  high-school  pupils  of 
this  generation.  For  eight  or  nine  years  in  grades  below  the 
high-school,  little  has  been  done  effectually  to  teach  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  this.  Despite  the  home,  such  teaching  can  succeed 
in  well-conditioned  schools,  and  without  whippings.  “  Given, 
then,  a  child  without  the  conception  of  obedience,  without  re¬ 
spect  for  elders,  without  a  true  sense  of  honor,  a  child  ready 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  ready  to  steal  and  to  lie 
if  circumstances  demand  it,  a  child  to  whom  work  is  a  bore 
and  scholarship  a  sham  ” — this  is  the  high-school  child  as 
represented  in  “  The  unwhipped  generation  ” — a  child,  I  should 
say,  for  the  school  system,  hardly  less  than  the  home,  to  be 
ashamed  of  as  frequent  product.  Who  of  us  does  not  fear 
that  the  home  and  the  school  together  are  breeding  many  a 
criminal  ? 
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The  remedy  for  so  great  a  wrong  can  not  but  be  great.  No 
remedy  easily  compassed  could  be  safe.  The  right  means  will 
be  slow  and  arduous — taxing  the  mettle  of  Americans.  “  The 
unwhipped  generation,”  having  asked  “  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?”  upholds  the  rod  in  school  as  remedy.  With 
classes  as  large  as  they  now  are,  programs  as  bewildering,  the 
teacher’s  acquaintance  with  each  child  as  brief,  would  the  rod 
help  matters  ? 

Susan  Perry  Peckham 


Superior,  Wis. 
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REVIEWS 

Report  of  a  conference  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  London 

elementary  schools — London :  For  the  Country  Council,  by  P.  S. 

King  &  Son,  1909.  70  p.  is. 

A  noteworthy  report  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  office  of  the  London  County  Council.  This  report  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  schools  of  London. 
Its  tone  is  partly  deliberative  and  suggestive,  but  it  comes  with 
a  weight  of  authority  that  makes  it,  presumably,  mandatory. 
Beginning  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  France, 
Germany,  and  America  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  and  its  literature  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  affirms  the  subject  to  be  the  most  important  in  the 
curriculum,  and  insists  upon  the  value  of  training  in  English 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  value  in  pursuing  other 
branches  of  study.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  and  to  the  framing  of  a  broad  and  thoro  course 
in  all  the  phases  of  English  study  appropriate  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

On  the  basis  of  the  customary  school  program  of  2734  hours 
per  week,  it  is  recommended  that  the  present  average  of  eight 
hours  given  to  English  be  increased  to  ten  or  eleven  hours 
for  pupils  between  seven  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  to  nine 
or  ten  hours  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen.  One 
hour  more  is  recommended  for  girls  than  for  boys,  tho  the 
former  do  better  in  this  subject,  on  the  liberal  ground  “  that 
training  is  better  on  natural  lines  where  these  are  clear,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  girls  it  is  preferably  humanistic.” 

Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  training  in  oral  speech  in  the 
early  years.  Clear  articulation,  “  perfect  individualization  of 
every  letter  ”  in  phonetic  words  is  advised,  the  value  of  vocal 
and  phonetic  drill  is  pointed  out,  and  the  importance  of  a 
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good  model  in  the  teacher’s  own  utterance  is  duly  recognized. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  study  of  phonics  and 
the  repetition  of  properly  selected  poetry  are  especially 
effective. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  dialect  is  discust;  and  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  the  report  more  tolerant  of  the  historic 
peculiarities  of  the  dialects  of  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  than 
of  the  more  recent  “  Cockneyism  ”  of  London.  Long  prece¬ 
dent  has  its  weight  in  England,  and  even  philologists  find  it 
hard  to  be  consistent  in  their  theory  that  each  region  has  a 
right  to  its  own  peculiarities  of  speech.  It  must  be  confest, 
however,  that  even  to  American  ears  “  Cockneyism  ”  is  not 
a  pretty  form  of  English.  And  the  schoolmaster’s  instinct, 
rightly,  is  to  attempt  the  eradication  of  the  more  marked 
departures  from  what  he  considers  national  English.  Sing¬ 
ing  and  action  are  discust  in  their  relation  to  breathing  and  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  a  special  place  is  made,  in  the  interest  of 
health  and  sound  nasal  passages,  for  what  is  euphoniously 
termed  “  handkerchief  drill.”  The  chapters  on  “  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  ”  recommend  a  middle  course  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  phonic  and  word  methods,  and  suggest  a  number 
of  sound  principles  to  guide  the  teachers  in  finding  this  eclectic 
route.  “  The  possibility  of  adaptation  of  the  various  methods, 
taken  separately  or  collectively,  to  every  variety  of  condition 
is  so  great  that  it  may  be  said  there  are  or  should  be  as  many 
good  methods  as  there  are  intelligent  teachers  with  adaptive 
minds.  The  claims  of  individuality  must  be  recognized, 
whether  in  reference  to  teacher  or  scholar.  Variations  in  pro¬ 
cedure  are,  therefore,  necessary;  indeed,  so  necessary  that 
they  are  found  in  different  classes  of  the  same  efficient  school, 
and  even  in  different  classes  at  the  same  period  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  year.”  The  need  for  a  basal  uniformity  is,  however, 
distinctly  stated,  and  “  this  basal  uniformity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  phonic  method.”  In  all  this  work 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  reading,  acquaintance  with  and 
enjoyment  of  literature  are  to  be  kept  in  view. 

The  increased  importance  of  composition  in  the  curriculum 
is  distinctly  admitted.  Oral  work  in  composition  is  strongly 
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recommended,  partly  for  its  value  in  itself,  partly  as  a  basis 
and  preparation  for  written  expression.  Subjects  are  to  be 
drawn  mainly  from  the  pupils’  ordinary  experiences  rather 
than  from  books;  tho  stories  to  be  retold  and  poems  to  be 
memorized  and  recited  are  included  as  valuable  forms  of  the 
work.  For  the  senior  classes  it  is  definitely  advised  that  “  a 
close  connection  should  be  kept  between  literature  and  compo¬ 
sition.”  In  this  connection  a  group  of  specimen  topics  from 
The  lady  of  the  lake  is  offered.  The  relation  to  composition 
of  such  other  means  and  materials  as  debates,  newspapers, 
pictures,  lessons  on  words,  etc.,  is  also  discust. 

Tho  English  grammar  can  no  longer  be  the  sole,  or  even  the 
principal,  form  of  English  study,  the  authors  deplore  the 
tendency  to  push  it  from  the  schools.  They  point  out  its  value 
in  helping  pupils  gain  a  sense  of  the  sentence,  and  its  neces¬ 
sity  as  an  aid  to  correct  speech  among  those  pupils  who  hear 
and  speak  ungrammatical  English.  They  recommend  that 
no  systematic  instruction  in  grammar  be  given  to  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  (one  would  hope  not!),  that  the  earlier 
instruction  be  very  simple  and  gradual,  that  the  function  of 
words  in  sentences  be  the  basis  of  classification,  and  that  the 
work  proceed  from  the  sentence  as  a  unit,  dealing  with  the 
analysis  of  sentences  before  the  study  of  the  function  of  indi¬ 
vidual  words.  Had  the  report  further  insisted  upon  confining 
instruction  in  grammar  to  such  essentials  as  could  be  taught 
thoroly  in  a  third  of  the  time  set  aside  for  English  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  school  years,  it  would  have  been  better. 

In  the  chapters  on  literature,  reference  is  made  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  subject  in  Germany,  France,  and  America.  It  is 
noted  “  that  in  America  and  Germany  particularly  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  introduced  to  a  wider  range  of  literature,  especially 
poetic  literature,  during  their  elementary  school  life;  that  more 
use  is  made  of  suitable  works  by  standard  writers,  and  less  of 
compilations;  that  in  production  of  reading  books  more  weight 
is  given  to  intellectual,  and  less  to  commercial  considerations; 
and  that  the  reading  lessons  are  brought  into  closer  and  more 
organic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  syllabus.”  With  these 
general  principles  the  report  agrees,  dissenting,  however,  on 
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one  important  point.  Whereas,  in  the  three  countries  named 
above  the  lessons  in  literature  frequently  “  have  a  consciously 
and  definitely  moral  and  patriotic  objective,”  the  authors,  “  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  permanent  features  of  English  character,  and 
of  English  social  and  religious  life,”  think  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  England  ought  to  “  impart  moral  and  religious 
lessons  indirectly  and  by  suggestion,  rather  than  directly  and 
with  deliberate  aim.”  Just  how  the  permanency  of  English 
institutions  renders  the  English  child  more  suggestible  and  less 
in  need  of  direct  instruction  in  ethics  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  incor- 
])orate  in  the  report  their  deciding  arguments  on  this  point. 

These  chapters  further  discuss  the  familiar  ground  of  the 
reading  books  vs.  the  independent  classic,  recommend  the  types 
of  reading  most  suited  to  the  various  grades,  give  suggestions 
for  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work,  and  make  especially  promi¬ 
nent  the  reading  of  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  school. 

Furtlier  space  is  given  to  the  use  of  public  and  school 
libraries,  home  work,  school  papers,  etc.;  and  three  appendices 
are  added  containing  admirable  lists  of  general  classics,  his¬ 
torical  novels,  and  poems  for  children  under  eight  years 
of  age. 

The  whole  report  is  characterized  by  an  admirable  breadth, 
thoroness,  and  sanity.  Properly  carried  out,  it  would  insure 
an  excellent  training  in  spoken  and  written  English,  and  in 
literature.  How  difficult  it  is  to  have  good  programs  carried 
out,  many  a  superintendent  knows  to  his  sorrow.  Radical  re¬ 
forms  require  both  training  and  tradition  among  the  teachers, 
and  traditions  require  time  to  grow,  especially  in 'England. 
Nor  is  the  social  cleavage  that  tends  to  keep  people  of  gentle 
birth  and  nurture  from  teaching  in  the  board  schools  an  aus¬ 
picious  circumstance  for  the  lifting  of  the  level  of  speech 
and  literary  taste.  The  best  augury  for  the  success  of  the 
plan  is  its  essential  soundness,  and  the  clear  and  convincing 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 

Franklin  T.  Baker 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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Kara  arithmetica:  a  catalogue  of  the  arithmetics  written  before  the 

year  MDCI  with  a  description  of  those  in  the  library  of  George 

Arthur  Plimpton  of  New  York — By  David  Eugene  Smith.  Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.  Facsimiles,  507  p.  $5.50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  bibliography  of  a  very  remarkable 
collection  of  books,  and  is  almost  equally  interesting  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  mathematics,  the  history  of 
schoolbooks,  and  the  history  of  the  Renaissance.  It  records 
over  550  different  works  published  before  the  year  1601,  or, 
including  the  various  editions,  nearly  1,200  books  in  all.  Of 
the  550  books,  about  450  are,  strictly  .speaking,  arithmetics, 
and  of  all  known  to  have  been  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  to  have  been  important  enough  to  have  two  or  more  edi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Plimpton’s  library  lacks  less  than  25.  The  work 
also  describes  a  number  of  manuscripts  in  Mr.  Plimpton’s 
library,  written  before  the  year  1601,  which  throw  light  upon 
the  development  of  arithmetic,  especially  the  development  of 
the  forms  of  numerals. 

In  defining  the  scope  of  his  work.  Professor  Smith  has 
shown  a  niceness  of  judgment  too  rare  among  bibliographers. 
He  has  confined  it  to  the  description  of  genuine  arithmetics, 
but,  with  a  keen  sense  for  the  needs  of  the  scholar,  he  has 
added  such  works  as  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  science 
or  art  of  numbers,  and  also  information  regarding  editions 
published  after  the  year  1600. 

The  titles  recorded  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
particular  books  and  topics  being  referred  to  from  an  index 
of  names,  places,  and  subjects.  The  description  is  most  ex¬ 
act — any  one  but  a  bibliographer  or  mathematician  might  say, 
too  exact.  Where  a  facsimile  of  the  title  page  is  not  given, 
titles  are  lined,  and  in  the  collation  not  only  the  page  but  the 
text  is  measured.  But  it  is  in  the  notes  that  the  author’s  erudi¬ 
tion  is  most  evident.  This  part  of  the  description  of  a  lx>ok 
is  not  only  the  most  important,  but  it  is  the  most  difficult,  ^d 
its  difficulty  increases  with  the  age  of  the  book.  Professor 
Smith  must  be  congratulated  upon  his  success  in  this  part 
of  his  work.  The  early  literature  of  no  subject,  I  believe, 
has  been  described  with  equal  fulness  and  care. 

It  has  often  been  jxiinted  out  that  the  labor  of  bibliographers 
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of  early  printed  books  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work  of  printers;  the  content  of  old  books  has 
either  been  inadequately  described  or  ignored  altogether.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  no  bibliographical  work  is  more  difficult; 
it  requires  scholarship  of  a  rare  order  together  with  library 
resources  which  are  equally  rare.  In  the  present  work  we  have 
that  happy  combination. 


Modern  English:  Its  growth  and  present  use — By  George  Philip  Krapp, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Univ^ersity  of  Cincinnati.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1909.  800  p.  $1.25. 

During  the  past  few  years  have  appeared  some  excellent 
hooks  relating  to  the  study  of  English  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Among  the  best  of  these  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and 
general  reader  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  this  book  by  Professor 
Krapp. 

'Die  first  sentence  of  the  preface  aptly  states  the  point  of 
departure.  This  book  is  not  designed  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  using  the  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  detailed  his¬ 
tories  of  the  English  language,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
more  proHtable  and  intelligent  use  of  these  books/'  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  This 
purpose  has  never  been  forgotten  by  the  author. 

Many  teachers  and  general  readers  need  just  such  help. 
No  longer  respecting  the  old  formal  grammar,  they  have  not 
yet  l>een  able  to  recognize  the  changes  of  a  vital,  growing  lan¬ 
guage.  They  have  not  learned  to  accept  the  principles  which 
have  molded  our  speech  in  the  past,  nor  do  they  see  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  rules  which  are  constantly  disregarded  by  the 
changes  of  the  present.  This  book  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
language  is  a  vital  social  force,  ever  responding  to  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  accepting  new  responsibilities.  The  author  does 
not  forget  that  he  is  writing  for  the  layman.  He  considers 
special  words,  idioms,  and  language  constructions  in  a  clear 
and  simple  way,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  helped  not  only  in 
particular  cases,  but  may  have  a  point  of  view  from  which  he 
may  the  better  judge  for  himself  the  usages  of  languages. 
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Chapters  of  the  book  treat  of  the  English  people,  its  con¬ 
quests  and  invasions;  the  general  classification  of  language; 
the -nature  and  history  of  inflections;  English  sounds,  vowels, 
and  consonants;  English  words,  their  compounds,  their  differ¬ 
entiation,  slang,  word  borrowings,  etymology;  and,  finally, 
English  grammar.  The  book  closes  with  a  satisfactory  bibli¬ 
ography  and  complete  indices  of  subjects  and  words. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  three  chapters  on  inflections, 
words,  and  grammar.  These,  as  the  others,  are  written  in  a 
clear,  crisp  style,  and  attract  attention  on  account  of  their 
clearness  and  freshness.  The  examples  are  not  hackneyed. 
The  point  of  view  is  scholarly,  but  not  academic.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  altogether  refreshing  in  arousing  one’s  interest  in 
the  capabilities  of  modern  speech.  It  would  take  long  to  men¬ 
tion  many  interesting  expressions  which  are  discust  in  the 
various  chapters  of  the  book.  A  hurried  turning  of  the  index 
of  subjects  will  call  up  many,  such  as,  artificial  language,  col¬ 
loquial  English,  custom  in  speech,  fine  writing,  grammar, 
hybrids,  inkhorn  terms,  law  in  language,  metaphor,  purity  in 
speech,  speech  as  social  custom,  split  infinitive,  use  of  sub¬ 
junctive,  w’ord-pairs,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  even  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  in  looking  through  the  word  index.  In  following  up  these 
references,  we  are  imprest  wdth  the  fairness  and  sanity  of  the 
explanation  in  each  case. 

The  book  seems  to  me  a  most  satisfactory  discussion  of  a 
most  important  subject,  and  should  find  its  way  into  the  library 
of  the  teacher  and  the  general  reader. 

W.  D.  Howe 

Indiana  University 


A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an  oddly  named  book. 
Voices  for  the  speechless,  has  just  reached  us.  It  is  a 
collection  of  prose  and  poetical  selections  in  support  and 
exemplification  of  sympathetic  and  humane  feelings  for  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Children  might  very  well 
be  induced  to  memorize  some  of  its  contents.  It  is  edited 
by  Abraham  Firth.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1910.  372  p.  $1.00.) 
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Lessons  in  psychology,  by  Miss  Hannahs  of  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Albany,  is  a  simple  presentation  for 
normal  school  students  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  that 
science.  (Albany,  N.  Y. :  Brandow  Printing  Co.,  219  p. 
$1.00. ) 

John,  the  unafraid  is  a  curious  type  of  book.  It  is 
published  anonymously,  but  with  the  assurance  that  the 
writer  is  a  man  well  known  thruout  the  country.  It  abounds 
in  interesting  and  suggestive  reflections  on  life  and  conduct, 
and  is  distinctly  an  unusual  book.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  1910.  128  p.  $1.00.) 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  scientific  contribution  of 
exceptional  value  presented  in  a  way  that  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  reader.  We  venture  to  think 
that  Ants:  their  strueture,  development  and  behavior,  by 
Professor  William  Morton  Wheeler  of  Harvard  University, 
is  such  a  book.  It  is  many  years  since  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
as  he  then  was,  published  a  book  on  this  subject  which 
attracted  wide  attention.  Professor  Wheeler  carries  his 
studies  much  farther  than  earlier  writers  have  done,  and 
as  a  result  has  made  a  contribution  to  scholarship  which  is 
worthy  of  the  best  scientific  traditions.  It  rather  pleases  a 
scholar’s  fancy  to  find  a  quotation  from  Aristotle  in  the 
original  Greek  on  the  title  page  of  a  book  on  ants.  (New 
York :  I  Columbia  University  Press,  1910.  xxv-[-66o  p. 

$5.00.) 

Of  all  the  more  or  less  popular  books  which  have  reached 
us  on  China  of  late,  we  commend  particularly  China  and  the 
far  East,  edited  by  George  H.  Blakeslee.  The  lectures  of 
which  the  volume  is  made  up  were  delivered  recently  at 
Clark  University,  and  are  hy  various  scholars  and  public 
men.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  and 
we  only  regret  that  it  is  not  provided  with  an  index.  (New 
York;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.  455  p.  $2.00.) 

A  new  introductory  textbook  in  logic  is  Professor  Bode’s 
Outline  of  logie,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  writer’s 
study  and  teaching  at  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.  The  treatment  follows  lines  that  are  now  well 
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established,  but  we  notice  a  particularly  full  and  interesting 
discussion  of  probability  and  circumstantial  evidence.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910.  324  p.  $1.00.) 

Government  by  infliience  is  the  title  of  a  capital  volume  of 
essays  and  addresses  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Dr.  Brown  deals  with  large  questions  in  a  large 
way,  and  we  commend  his  book  unreservedly  to  thoughtful 
people.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.  245  p. 

The  study  of  American  politics  proceeds  apace,  and  the 
newest  textbook  is  for  secondary  school  use.  It  is  entitled 
American  government,  and  the  author  is  Roscoe  L.  Ashley. 
The  amount  of  material  included  in  the  volume  is  very 
large,  and  the  questions  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  will 
be  found  useful  by  teachers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1910.  xxxvi+356  p.  $1.00.) 

Herein  is  the  title  of  an  admirably  made  little  book  of 
first  German  readings.  The  editor  is  Philip  S.  Allen  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  selections  include  both 
poetry  and  prose.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910. 
284  p.  40c.) 

A  rather  hifalutin’  book  is  Panama  and  the  canal  by 
Messrs.  Alfred  B.  Hall  and  Clarence  L.  Chester.  It  is  a 
panegyric  on  the  great  international  undertaking  at  the 
Isthmus.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  (New  York: 
Newson  &  Co.  227  p.  60c.) 

Dr.  Ray  M.  McConnell  of  Harvard  University  is  the 
author  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  penetrating  book  on  The 
duty  of  altruism.  Perhaps  he  does  not  solve  the  great  moral 
question  which  confronts  civilized  man,  but  he  does  comp>el 
attention  to  it.  He  has  read  widely  and  writes  with  sin¬ 
cerity  and  directness.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1910.  225  p.  $1.50.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Sound  Sense  as  *  The  pressure  of  reform  upon  an  educational 
to  Vocational  system  whose  imperfections  few  of  us  con- 

Training  from  ourselves  is  almost  entirely  utili¬ 

tarian  in  its  aim.  It  springs  today  from  two  motives,  each 
wholly  admirable  and  right.  The  more  potent  as  yet  is  the 
zeal  for  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency.  It  is  filling  our 
greater  towns  with  schools  of  technology  and  schools  of  de¬ 
sign.  The  artizan  may  make  himself  master,  if  he  chooses,  of 
the  theory  of  the  processes  which  he  practises  in  the  mill  and 
the  workshop.  ]\Ir.  Runciman,  sketching  the  other  day  the  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  these  institutions  whicli  such  a  city  as 
iManchester  has  called  into  being,  past  in  review  the  whole 
ladder  of  classes  by  which  we  may  ascend  from  the  study  of 
the  elementary  processes  of  dyeing  or  weaving  up  to  the  ab¬ 
struse  work  of  the  laboratories  which  undertake  original 
research.  i\Iore  or  less  adequate,  more  or  less  coordinated, 
the  whole  apparatus  of  practical  education  is  there,  and  it  is 
open  alike  to  the  young  artizan  who  spares  an  evening  or  two 
of  his  week  for  the  effort  to  understand  his  trade,  and  to  the 
ambitious  student  with  a  degree  in  natural  science  who  aims 
at  acquiring  the  fuller  knowledge  that  may  equip  him  to  direct 
and  even  to  innovate  or  invent.  The  pressure  of  German  com¬ 
petition,  on  the  one  hand,  the  realization,  on  the  other,  of  the 
fate  that  befalls  the  boy  who  tumbles  without  skill  or  trade 
into  the  pitiless  sieve  of  the  labor  market,  are  driving  us 
along  the  path.  •-Millionaires  endow  ‘  Charlottenburgs,’  with 
Lord  Rosebery  to  herald  the  gift  in  speeches.  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
missions  spur  us  to  find  substitutes  for  the  old  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem  in  technical  classes  and  continuation  schools.  No  less 
practical  and  no  less  beneficial  is  the  other  typical  impulse  that 
is  molding  our  schools.  It  is  as  much  the  contribution  of  the 
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modern  woman  to  education  as  the  other  is  the  tendency  of 
the  man.  She  has  seen  the  chance  that  the  few  years  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education  give  of  molding  a  new  race  which  will  begin 
life  with  something  nearer  the  average  of  physical  fitness  that 
is  the  common  possession  of  the  middle  class.  School  clinics, 
school  dentists,  school  nurses,  school  dinners,  and  endless 
schemes  for  fresh-air  holidays  are  some  of  its  manifestations. 
Classes  in  which  the  elder  girls  are  taught  the  duties  and  lore 
of  motherhood  are  a  development  no  less  admirable.  One 
reads  even  of  classes  in  slum  schools  in  which  the  children  of 
the  very  poor  are  taught  the  minor  economies  of  a  thrifty 
poverty,  and  learn  to  mend  a  coat  or  repair  a  broken  chair. 
It  is  a  more  capable,  a  more  healthy,  a  less  shiftless,  and  a 
less  ignorant  generation  which  will  emerge  when  these  two 
tendencies  have  reformed  our  schools.  The  zeal  is  there.  The 
ideas  are  there.  It  needs  only  that  we  should  raise  die  school 
age  to  fifteen,  follow  the  German  precedent  with  compulsory 
continuation  classes  up  to  eighteen,  and  fertilize  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  price  each  year  of  a  pair  of  Dreadnoughts. 

“  But  between  these  two  tendencies,  these  exclusively  prac¬ 
tical  idols  of  education,  the  more  human  ends  of  the  school  are 
all  but  lost  from  sight.  Mr.  Runcinian  regretted  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  literature  plays  so  small  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  classes  which  he  reviewed  at  Manchester.  It  is  a 
nice  question  how  far  literature  can  be  ‘  taught  ’  at  all.  But 
the  criticism  was  a  just  one.  We  are  allowing  these  lads  and 
girls  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  at  the  time  of  life  when  the 
mind  is  singularly  plastic,  with  a  zest  for  discovery,  and  a 
generous  passion  for  new  impressions,  to  devote  themselves  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  ‘  bread-and-butter  ’  studies.  It  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  and  perverted  aristocratic  prejudice  which  misleads  us. 
We  think  of  the  liberal  studies  as  the  natural  monopoly  of  the 
leisured  and  the  well-to-do.  We  fail  to  realize  that  precisely 
in  proportion  as  his  daily  life  must  plunge  a  manual  worker  in 
the  deadening  monotony  of  the  mill’s  routine,  is  he  forced  to 
seek  far  outside  it  the  interests  which  can  bring  to  his  mind  a 
human  dignity  and  a  contact  with  eternal  things.  A  just  so¬ 
ciety  would  offer  to  the  mill-hand  the  mental  distractions  which 
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it  squanders  on  tlie  idle  children  of  his  landlord  and  his  em¬ 
ployer,  not  because  he  needs  ‘  accomplishments  ’  for  his  wage¬ 
earning,  but  because  his  mind  must  be  bent  without  them  to 
the  inhuman  service  of  the  machines  it  tends.  It  is  only  a 
mechanical  pedagog  who  can  think  of  the  disinterested  studies 
as  something  difficult  and  external  and  remote  from  the  life 
that  even  the  poorest  worker  leads.  Over  his  head,  also,  are 
the  stars,  and  under  his  feet  the  rocks.  He,  too,  can  under¬ 
stand  the  movements  of  a  bee,  or  the  unfolding  of  a  flower. 
It  is  not  beyond  him  to  learn  enough  of  history  to  prefer  the 
novel  of  Scott  to  the  serial  in  his  evening  paper.  The  govern¬ 
ing  classes  have  reached  that  stage  of  enlightenment  at  which 
they  understand  that  the  wealth  of  nations  demands  industrial 
efficiency  and  bodily  fitness  in  the  worker,  and  of  these  they 
make  the  exclusive  idols  of  the  schools.  They  have  not  yet 
realized  that  the  organized  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  has 
destroyed  the  joy  of  craftsmanship  and  driven  the  worker 
from  the  soil,  has  imposed  also  on  the  national  school  the 
obligation  of  aiding  the  minds  which  pass  thru  it  to  reach  the 
exits  from  the  cave.” — The  Nation  (London). 


Secondary  School 
and  College 


If  some  ambitious  and  earnest  secondarv 


schoolmasters  have  their  way,  they  will  reduce 
the  college  to  the  same  condition  of  frivolous 
superficiality  and  inadequacy  that  so  many  secondary  schools 
have  reached  in  their  attempts  to  offer  everything,  from  alcohol 
as  a  poison  to  machine-design  and  zoology,  in  one  program  of 
studies.  Those  having  in  charge  a  new  movement  to  free  the 
secondary  schools  from  the  “  domination  ”  of  the  colleges — a 
phrase  surely  invented  by  some  one  without  a  sense  of  humor 
— met  with  much  approval  and  commendation  so  long  as  they 
laid  their  plans  before  the  sort  of  amiable  gentlemen  in  high 
place  who  sign  any  petition  that  is  laid  before  them,  and  sig¬ 
nify  approval  of  any  course  that  well-intentioned  people  pro¬ 
pose.  But  they  also  consulted  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
one  of  the  very  few  Americans  who  habitually  think,  and  this 
is  the  staggering  answer  that  they  received : 

“  The  weak  points  of  your  statement  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
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following :  ( I )  You  call  attention  to  the  entrance  requirements 
of  Clark  College.  These  are  the  lowest  and  most  enfeebling 
for  secondary  schools  ever  made  in  New  England.  (2)  You 
approve  the  certificate  method  of  entrance,  which  has  had  a 
most  deplorable  effect  on  the  quality  of  secondary  schools  all 
over  the  country,  and  has  distinctly  lowered  the  quality  of  the 
entering  classes  of  the  American  universities  in  general.  (3) 
You  recommend  that  a  youth  whose  education  is  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  learn  but  one  foreign  language  up  to  his  nineteenth 
year.  This  doctrine  flies  in  the  face  of  all  experience  concern¬ 
ing  the  right  age  to  learn  the  elements  of  foreign  languages. 
The  policy  is  right  for  children  whose  education  is  to  stop  at 
eighteen,  or  earlier;  but  it  is  utterly  wrong  for  those  whose 
education  is  to  be  prolonged.  (4)  You  seem  to  sanction  in 
your  first  paragraph  the  absurd  antithesis  l)etween  ‘  preparation 
for  life  ’  and  ‘  preparation  for  college.’  ‘  Preparation  for 
life  ’  in  this  sense  means  only  that  imperfect  preparation  which 
those  can  receive  who  must  begin  to  earn  money  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  earlier.  ‘  Preparation  for  college  ’  means 
preparation  for  a  training  subsequent  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
which  may  last  from  three  to  seven  years.  College  education, 
in  short,  is  much  more  truly  and  effectively  preparation  for 
life  than  any  other  form  of  education. 

“  I  agree  with  you  that  the  changes  you  advocate  amount  to 
a  ‘  reorganization  of  secondary  education  ’ ;  but  the  essence  of 
the  reorganization,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  differentiation  among 
high  schools  and  greater  range  of  selection  among  studies  for 
pupils.” 

Meanwhile,  the  product  of  the  despised  and  much-abused 
colleges  continues  to  do  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  world’s 
hardest  and  best  work,  and  to  furnish  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ideas  that  rule  mankind.  Culturine,  as  a  kind  of  breakfast 
food  substitute  for  culture,  is  still  in  the  vocative. 


A  Socialist  Opinion  a  comfort,  and  something  of  a  relief,  to 
of  the  University  find  that  gentlemen  who  enjoy  throwing  mis- 
of  Berlin  work  and  influence  of  the  leading 

universities  of  the  world,  are  not  all  in  the  United  States.  When 
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the  impressive  and  well-conducted  ceremonies  commemorative 
of  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
were  at  their  height,  and  when  glowing  panegyrics  upon  the 
university,  its  history,  and  its  influence,  were  being  pronounced 
by  some  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  scholars  and  states¬ 
men,  these  alleged  “  facts  ”  were  printed  conspicuously  by 
Vorzvdrts,  the  organ  of  the  Socialist-Democracy  in  Berlin : 

“  The  University  of  Berlin  has  fallen  far  behind  other  universities  in 
many  departments,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

“  It  is  purely  a  class  institution  which  really  does  nothing  but  train  the 
young  people  of  the  propertied  classes  and  serve  the  purposes  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  official  class. 

It  serves  as  the  scientific  bodyguard  of  the  Hohenzollern  family. 

“Its  autonomy  is  a  hollow  sham,  and  for  many  years  has  been  referred 
to  only  ironically.  The  cases  of  Schweninger  and  Bernhard,  and  the 
‘  Althoff  system  ’  are  illustrations. 

“What  the  freedom  of  investigation  amounts  to  is  shown  by  the 
disciplining  of  Diihring  and  Arons,  and  by  the  significant  fact  that  no 
Socialist  is  permitted  to  teach  within  the  sacred  walls. 

“  The  academic  freedom  of  the  university  is  illustrated  by  its  being  con¬ 
tinually  kept  in  leading-strings  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  sharp  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  independent  movements.  To  their  honor  be  it  said  that  the 
students,  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  exclusive  societies,  have  no  part 
in  the  celebration.  Students  from  other  countries  are  spied  upon  by  the 
police. 

“  The  popularity  of  the  University  of  Berlin  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  German  people,  and  wishes  for  none.  To  say 
nothing  of  foreign  universities  which  are  open  to  every  citizen,  Berlin 
stands  far  behind  the  other  German  universities,  even  the  smallest  of 
them,  in  offering  courses  of  instruction  that  are  of  value  to  the  people 
at  large.” 

All  of  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  sounds  strangely  familiar 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  University  of  Berlin  is  ob¬ 
viously  in  a  very  bad  way.  According  to  sound  American 
precedent,  there  should  appear  pretty  soon  a  half-dozen 
identical  letters  to  newspapers,  revealing  widespread  discontent 
with  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  and  then,  a  little  later,  one 
or  two  bright  yellow  articles  in  the  German  monthly  magazines. 


